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Gop of the flour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 

A Prominent Family—The Chamberlain family in one 
way or the other certainly manages to occupy a big place 
in the public eye. At the inquest on Miss Hickman last 
week the name of a Miss Chamberlain was called, but the 
lady did not appear. Miss Chamberlain, who is one of the 


ACROSS THE CHANNEL IN A _ KITE-BOAT wi 


Mr. S. F. Cody, who canbe seen sitting in the boat, succeeded last Saturday in 
crossing the Channel from Calais to Dover in his collapsible kite-boat. 
photograph given here the kite can be faintly seen just behind the foremast 


doctors at the Free Hospital, is a niece of the ex-Colonial 
Secretary and a daughter of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain of 
Moor Green, Birmingham, and inherits much of her father’s 
ability and strength of character. The reason for her 
absence at the inquest was that she is at present visiting 
Ceylon with her father. 


Confusing Theories.—There is certainly a wonderful sim- 
plicity about the way new theories are formed regarding 
the cause of Miss Hickman’s death. For the first few days 
after the finding of her body, when nothing could be dis- 
covered that suggested a reason for her sad end, experts and 
newspapers alike confidently asserted that she died of heart 
failure. Subsequently when a surgical knife was discovered 
in the copse in Richmond Park we were informed that all 
the evidence pointed to her having opened her jugular vein; 
and now these theories are abandoned and we are gravely 
informed that Miss Hickman put an end to her life by 
injecting morphia, on no stronger evidence apparently than 
the fact that a syringe, which may have contained morphia, 
was found close to where her body lay for so long. 


“OQ. K."—The announcement that Madame Olga Novi- 
fee is back from Russia at Regent’s Park carries one again 
o the séventies when the name of the Muscovite enchantress 
was on every tongue. Clever and witty, and politically 
omniscient in those days, she quite hypnotised all our leading 
men. Carlyle wrote a preface to one of her books, Glad- 
stone was believed to have shaped his policy under her 
inspiration, Tyndall was amongst her intimate friends, and 
Kinglake, metaphorically speaking, sat at her feet. She 
could write a brilliant article in English as well as in 
Russian, and she could manage a house as if she had never 
heard of literature. Talking of her house, by the way, it is 
really a most interesting museum of relics and a gallery of 
pictures combined. Her once merry laugh has been saddened 
by sorrows, but. the greatest was when her much-loved 
brother, Nicholas Kireef, was killed in the war of 1877. 


In 
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A Prosperous Tailor.—Whatever may be the condition 
of some British industries there seems no doubt that 
the tailoring business is a prosperous one. Mr. Alfred 
Miles, the well-known tailor of Bond Street who died the 
other day leaving a fortune of more than £300,000, 
started business in the Haymarket sixty-five years ago 
with a capital, he was never tired of telling his friends, 
of not more than £10. He hada genius for window 
dressing, and he used to boast that if a man stopped 
to look at his window he invariably came in and 
bought something, even if it were only a waistcoat. 
He was keenly alive to the uses of advertisement but 
never spent much money in pushing his business by 
the ordinary methods. A favourite plan of his was to 
print handbills and persuade cabmen to leave them in 
their vehicles, and he always said it was one of these 
handbills that secured him the custom of Lord 
Ingestre, the grandfather of the present Lord Shrews- 
bury. The enormous sum he left was probably not 
made by tailoring only as in the latter days of his 
career he used to act as banker for some of his 
customers, ase : 


The Attractive ’Bus Driver.— What is the particular 
attraction about the London ’bus driver? Is it his 
looks, his conversation, or his responsible position ? 
If anyone who rides regularly on London ‘buses 
watch the front seat he will find that in nine cases out 
of ten it is occupied by the best-looking girl on the 
bus, who is to be found in deep conversation with the 
driver. The other day on a ‘bus journey from Putney 
to Chancery Lane I saw six distinct girls, all nice- 
looking and well-dressed, take their seat in due rotation 
next the driver, who welcomed them all with the 
utmost affability. No jealousy was apparently created 
among the jehu’s admirers, for the simple reason that 
no two of them were on the ‘bus at the same time. 
Each mounted and alighted from the ‘bus at a diffe- 
rent point and seemed totally oblivious of her rival’s existence. 


the 


The New Austrian Representative—Count Albert Mens- 
dorff-Pouilly is a cousin of the King,.for: his grandmother. 
was the sister of the Duchess of Kent, and by his Saxe- 
Coburg connection he is related to most of the royal per- 
sonages of Europe. His long official stay in England was 
largely due to the interposition of Queen Victoria, and his 
new appointment meets the special wish of the King. He 
is a good shot, a keen yachtsman, fond of dancing and other 
social amusements, a valued member of the Duchess of 
Devonshire’s amateur theatrical company, and plays a 
strong hand at bridge. He is a frequent visitor at Court 
and is included in the King’s “best” private parties, such 
as the royal Ascot party of last summer. a 


PREPARING FOR THE CROSS-CHANNEL VOYAGE 


Mr. Cody getting ready his kite-boat in Calais Harbour 


THES GARE DR 


The Coming King.—It is a pity King 
Victor Emmanuel did not arrange to 
arrive in England last Monday instead 
of next. Today is his thirty-fourth 
birthday, and he might have kept it . 
worthily at Windsor; King Edward’s lieges certainly 
would have given loyal assistance in making the cele- 
bration a success. His Majesty of Italy is by no means 
robust, but he is really much stronger than he looks. He 
was one of those weakly children who by careful physical 
training make long-lived men and bring credit to their 
Sandows. King Victor's San- 
dow was the gallant Colonel 
Osio, who made him quite an 
expert in horsemanship and 
military exercises. A keen 
huntsman, he is as fond of 
the sea as a Scandinavian, 
and from Syria to Spitzbergen 
he has made excursions at 
one time or another both for 
yachting and hunting. 


Our Visitors at Home.—In 
their private life King Victor 
and his Queen affect the 
greatest simplicity. The 
Queen’s drawing-room is very 
plainly but artistically fur- 
nished and might belong to 
any well-appointed English 
house whose owner was a 
person of severe taste. In 
the King’s private rooms the 
note of simplicity is even more 
pronounced. There is nothing 
there for show and very little 
for luxury. King Victor 
dresses very plainly, too, and 


Living Letter Boxes. 
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The First Post Card.—The exhi- 
bition of picture post cards now 
being held recalls the fact that this 
form of communication has not yet 
been in general use for twenty-five 
years. The idea of the post card originated with Dr. 
Hermann, professor of natural economy at the Imperial 
Academy of Weiner in Neustadt, Lower Austria. On 
January 26, 1869, he made the suggestion in a letter to the 
editor of a Vienna newspaper, and before the end of the year 
such cards were being circulated by the Austrian Post 
Office. They were then taken 
up by Germany, and quickly 
spread from country to coun- 
try, so that in 1880 post cards 
were adopted by the Inter- 
national Postal Union. 


The Order of the Turkish 
Bath.— At this time, when 
Turkey is in very much the 
same position as just before 
the -Russo-Turkish War, the 
following story may be of 
interest as showing the traps 
that diplomatists have to 
beware of. On one evening 
during that crisis at a royal 
ball in Brussels a lady well 
known in international in- 
trigues came suddenly up to 
our representative and said in 
a mysterious whisper, watch- 
ing his face intently, ‘‘ Excel- 
lency, I hear that the Russians 
have just entered Constanti- 
nople.” The Minister did not 
know whether it were true or 
false, but he knew well that all 


might well be mistaken for 
one of his own officers in the 
undress uniform which he 


A QUEER PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECT 


This odd view was obtained by looking up the chimney shaft of the great electrical 
power station now being erected at Chelsea in connection with the electrification 
of the District Railway 


the European statesmen were 
most anxious to ferret out 
what would be the conduct of 


generally wears; indeed, there 
is a marked. military stamp 
about him, and in speaking he is often short, sharp, and 
brusque, after the manner so. characteristic of the officer 
in every land. JBut his natural voice is soft and gentle, 
and when he is particularly interested or is talking to an 
intimate friend this is at once apparent. Even then, 
however, there is no mistaking that behind all this softness 
and simplicity there is the iron will of the house of Savoy. 


England under such circum- 
stances. ‘Indeed,’ he said 
quite calmly, ‘‘and the Sultan will, 1 suppose, baroness, 
confer on them the Order of the Turkish Bath.” 


A. Correction.—In last week’s issue of THe TaTLEeR Miss 
Dorothy Frostick was inadvertently described as & member 
of Mr. Stedman’s choir. Miss Frostick now informs me 
that she is not, and never has been, a member of any choir. 


SOME LIVING LETTER BOXES 


One of the most amusing advertising efforts ever adopted created a great deal of excitement in the West-end the other day. .The neighbourhood of Frith Street, Soho, 

became greatly excited on seeing issue from a well-known advertisement contractor's office no fewer than six walking postal pillar boxes, all as large as life. A crowd 

quickly gathered, and when a man arrived to photograph the pillar boxes policemen were required to keep the public in order. Laughter loud and long ruled when 

the pillar boxes ranged themselves in a row facing the camera. An active police constable nearly fell off the pavement in convulsions. Each pillar box contained a 

sandwichman, and on the name plate of each appeared the words, ‘‘ Wrench Picture Post Card Exhibition—Now Open at the Continental Gallery, Grafton Galleries, 

Grafton Street.” The boxes themselves are the work of Mr. Clarkson of Wellington Street, Strand, and he states that they proved so realistic on his premises that a 
customer actually posted a letter in one of them 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


Taken after his speech at Glasgow 


The First Lady Commercial.— Who 
was the first lady traveller? ‘‘ In 1886,” 
writes a correspondent, ‘ I used to know 
the girl who was, I believe, the first 
to take the road regularly as a commer- 
cial traveller. I have forgotten her 
name, but she was a pretty, dark-eyed 


little Jewess with a slim figure and a 
most - insinuating manner, and __ she 
travelled principally in jewellery. That 


was not her only ‘line,’ for she was 
always ready to take an order for any- 
thing in the fancy trade—or in any other 
trade where there was a commission 1n 
view. The poor men who worked in 
opposition to her had no chance against 
sucha siren, and temporarily she became 
so much of a celebrity that Punch had 
three tuneful verses as a laudatory 
tribute to her genius.” 


oO 


Founded on Fact.— 
Mrs. ‘I. P. O’Connor’s 
new play is founded on 
the tragedy of Parnell. 
Her first was based on 
the comedy of a clever 
American writer who 
was socially wrecked 
against a British jury 
box in the hottest days 
of the home-rule 
struggle. The comely 
authoress is herself ‘a 
lady from Texas.” 
Her father was a judge 
in that somewhat irre- 
sponsible southern state, 


and Mrs. O’Connor is 
quite of the southern 
type in more than 
personal appearance. 


She has the dark hair, 
eyes, and complexion of 


semi-tropical regions, 
and her quick brain and 
mordant wit are as 
characteristic as her 
great vivacity and her 
fund of good stories. It 
is, perhaps, scarcely 


correct to describe the 
Parnell play asa ‘“‘new”’ 
drama. It was really 
written long before A 
Lady from Texas, but for 
obvious reasons was not 
produced. 


In the City.—If bridge 
is the great game ‘up 
West’? and whist the 
soporific inthe suburbs, 
dominoes supply the 
popular dissipation in the 
City. Every restaurant 
that caters for the com- 
mercial clerk keeps a set 
or two of ‘the bones,” 
and lunch is generally 
hurried through to make 
time for ‘‘a flutter” 
before going back to the 
desk. The lucky ones 
who can slip out in the 
afternoon for tea are as 
keen for their ‘‘re- 
venge’’ as they were for 
first blood at mid-day, 
and between four and 
five at the cafés you 
will hear the click of 
the ivory alternating 
with the clink of the 
cups while all else is 
silence. I know one young fellow ina 
big export house who is more vain of 
his heavy domino handicap 
than of the fact that he is 
head of his room. I expect 
he is a keen competitor in 
the tournament for the cham- 
pionship that is now being 
played out at the “« Pagoda.” 


Humours of a_ Railway 
Wait.—There is sometimes 
a humorous side to the slow- 
going methods of our unpro- 
gressive railways. A few 
days ago I wasat the London 
3ridge Station of the South- 
Eastern Company when a 
fussy little passenger arrived 
from the Brighton Station 
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Mr. Chamberlain and his Wife. 


next door with a small family, a super- 
fluity of luggage, and the usual perambu- 
lator. The impedimenta had just been 
handed over for labelling when his 
partner discovered there was only ten 
minutes left before the train was due. 
Either the interval was too short to 
shepherd her flock or she wanted time to 
tidy up her charges. At all events she 
vetoed such a sudden departure. The 
next train. would not be in for forty 
minutes. ‘‘Can’t the things stay here 
for half an hour?” asked the head of 
the family. ‘‘No,’’ was the decisive 
reply of the porter in charge, “if you 
don’t go by this train you must put 
them in the cloak-room.” The pas- 
senger swore but surrendered, and the 
company was enriched to the extent of 
the cloak-room fees while the porters 
lost their tips. I thought I would see 
what happened. I did. Directly the 
next train was due the fussy one arrived 
and had all his traps out and labelled. 
“ Now,” he said triumphantly to his 
wife, ‘‘ they will have to keep tnem half 
an hour. The next train does not go 
till 3.11.” In the interval a solemn 
porter mounted guard over the pile on 
the platform while the passenger en- 
joyed the joke. 


MRS. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


One of the few photographs of herself which she allows 


to be published 
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“THE TATLER’S” WINTER PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Valuable Prizes for Our Readers. 


©) to the great popularity which attended our first monogram competition a year ago we have decided to start 

a somewhat similar competition, but constructed on more popular lines. In that competition, it will be remembered, 
prizes were offered for the best solutions of quotations expressed in monogram form. In the present competition the 
monogram form will still be adhered to, but instead of quotations from well-known authors, which gave perhaps an undue 
advantage to literary experts, the sentences will be selected entirely from the editorial and advertisement pages of THE 
Tater and, Sphere from August 1, 1903, to the date when the competition closes. vom each sentence, however, one word will 
be omitted which must be filled in by the competitors. The position of the missing word each week will be indicated by a space. 
In the sentence given this week, for example, it is the fifth word which has been omitted. The prizes will be:— 


FIRST PRIZE—A Magnificent 140-guinea Erard Grand Piano. 


Second Prize—The “Hamilton” Gold Watch (thinnest keyless watch in 
the world), value 35 guineas. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Framed Coloured Picture by Greiffenhagen. 
Fourth Prize—A Double-page Black-and-white Drawing by Stanley Berkeley. 


Fifth Prize—A Full-page Drawing by Cc. Wyllie. This competition began in the issue of October 7. Back num- 
: ie 3 bers can be obtained from the newsagent or at the bookstall, or 
Sixth Prize—A Full-page Drawing by EF. Pegram. from the publisher, TATLER Office, Great New Street, E.C. 


MONOGRAM NO. 6 


RULES AND HINTS FOR COMPETITORS 


4, No person directly or indirectly 
connected with the staff of ‘* The 
Tatler” or “ The Sphere” will be 
eligible for a prize. 


3, This competition will run for 
twelve weeks in all, closing in the 
issue of December 23, 

2. Solutions must not be sent in 
week by week. Competitors must 5. Solutions must be written legi- 
wait till the competition is over and 
then send in their answers, which 


bly on one sheet of paper and must 
be numbered to correspond with the 
will be received any time between monograms they represent. “There is 
Wednesday, December 23, and Friday, 
January J, 1904, inclusive. Solutions 
must be addressed to “ The Monogram 
Editor, ‘ Tatler’ Office, 6, Great New 
Street, E.C.”’ 

3. The first prize will be awarded 


to the competitor who succeeds in 


n« need to cut owt the monograms, 
but each week while the competition 
lasts a coupon will be printed on the 
page which faces the inside of the 
back of the cover, ie, the same 
page on which the Insurance Coupon 
appears, and these coupons, twelve in 


deciphering correctly the largest num- all, must accompany solutions. 


ber of sentences. The other prizes 
will be awarded in order to the com- 
petitors who correctly decipher the 


6. Competitors may send in as 
many sets of solutions as they please, 
next largest number of sentences, In ae a Beat eacceumn bance, oy) 
the event of a tie or ties for any of Na eee sae 
the prizes the Editor reserves the right 


of deciding how the prizes shall be 


7. Competitors must write their 
names and addresses legibly on the 
awarded, and the Editor’s decision on sheet of paper on which their solu- 


every matter must be regarded as tions ate written, Any violation of 
final, The 140-guinea Erard Grand Piano this rule will entail disqualification, 
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Spoiled his Dinner.—The guests at 
the Guildhall drank the King’s health 
on his birthday with more than 
the usual enthusiasm. JI wonder 
whether any of them recollect how 
grievously the City arrangements were upset on the King’s 
first birthday. It was one of the few occasions of recent 
years when the banquet was held without a Prime Minister 
being present. Sir Robert Peel: and other notabilities 


THE FAMOUS POLAR BEAR AT THE LONDON ZOO 


That djed last week through the effects, it is said, of the recent inclement weather 


had actually accepted invitations to attend, but Queen 
Victoria, who was rather wayward just then, commanded 
them to dine at the palace instead. At any other time she 
would not have dreamed of interfering with a public engage- 
ment of the kind. On this occasion, however, the poor 
Ministers had to send their excuses to the Lord Mayor, and 
then to fill the cup of their sorrows the royal infant arrived 
in the morning, with the result that the royal dinner party 
was ‘‘off.” So the City banquet was without the Prime 
Minister and the Prime Minister was without his dinner— 
or at least without the elaborate one he would have 
enjoyed but for the unexpected advent of his present 
Majesty. 


A Youthful Politician.—An orator aged apparently about 
twelve years old attracted a crowd the other evening 
at the top of a side street leading into Holborn by his 
utterances upon the fiscal question. He told his audience 
that he expected he would surprise them when he stated 
that he had completely grasped the fiscal question in its 
true meaning. He then went on to say that where he lived 
the great political problem of the day meant something to 
fight about. ‘Ever since Joe Chamberlain said ‘ Don’ t let 
a man hit you without hitting him back,’ ” explained the 
young orator, ‘it’s been all hitting with us I can tell yer, 
and father is asking everyone does he want to hit him, and 
then a row starts as sure as apples.” Here the speaker 
stopped, looked round him, and then continued, ‘1 
must wait, ladies and gentlemen, until the electrophone 
arrives before I can continue my remarks.” 


The Alien Waiter.—The London police are having much 
additional work thrown on them because of the vagaries of 
the alien waiter. It is quite a common thing in police 
charge offices in the boarding-house districts for an inquiry 
to be made of a complaining person, “Oh! Is the man you 
suspect a foreign waiter?’’ These men—Germans pre- 
dominating—come over to learn the language, and they pick 
it up as quickly as they pick up a good many other things 
which did not originally belong to them. The average wage 
paid to a boarding-house waiter is ros. a week, which 
with the tips he gets makes quite a good income. He 
often shows his gratitude by general behaviour and petty 
thefts which cause astonishment that he should be en- 
couraged to come. Many of these fellows go back to serve 
in their armies, and in the remote contingency of an invasion 
of London would know their way about far better than some 
of the British soldiers who would be called upon to defend 
the capital. Surely much of this work could be done in 
houses and hotels by discharged sailors and soldiers. 
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The Alien’s Effrontery—A remarkable 
instance of the insolence of some of 
these alien waiters came to my notice 
the other day. A man had been sen- 
tenced to a year’s hard labour for 
robbing his mistress of money and jewels. When he had 
finished his term he presented himself at her door and 
demanded to see her. When she asked his business he 
had the impudence to demand the week’s wages which he 
said was owing when he was arrested. But 
the lady happened to be an officer’s widow and 
a woman of pluck, and promptly told the 
scoundrel that if he did not make himself 
scarce he should have another taste of gaol. 


Calculator. 


A Far-seeing American.—If American hust- 
ling methods are not always successful in this 
country the thoroughness and foresight of some 
of their business men are certainly worthy of 
imitation. We all remember how after the 
Twopenny Tube had been running for a few 
months in London complaints were heard from 
householders along the route that the vibration 
of the trains caused the walls of the houses 
to crack and in some places to collapse. 
Some of these complaints were no doubt 
genuine, but in a large number of cases they 
were simply attempts to make the railway 
company pay for damage and dilapidations that 
had existed long before the tube was made. 
Warned by this Mr. Yerkes has engaged a 
large number of photographers to “ take” the 
walls of the houses along the line of all the 
tube railways he is projecting in London. 
These photographs are afterwards enlarged and 
thus form a perfectly faithful record of the state 
of the houses before the digging operations began. Here and 
there in the photographs large cracks appear, and it will be 
interesting to see how many of the owners of these cracked 
houses claim damages in the course of the next few years. 
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INAUDI, THE LIGHTNING CALCULATOR AT THE HIPPODROME 


He will do mentally any sum given by the audience up to twelve figures 
in addition, subtraction, and multiplication. A doctor has expressed 
the opinion that Inaudi has two distinct brains 


THE 


TATLER 


“The Tatler ” 


apne Alien Immigration Report, futile 
as it has been in any definite scheme 


Questions. 


IS THE JEW UNPOPULAR IN ENGLAND? 


J. Is the Jew unpopular in England? 
2. If so, Why so? 
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Its Readers Answer. 


classes and in business circles there may be a 
certain dislike of the Jews, but this I think 


for curtailing the inroads of the poorer 
class of foreigner, has been interesting 
in that it has brought to light a certain 
anti-Semitic spirit in the East-end of 
London. Ihave just returned from a visit on the Continent, 
and have seen in some places the undisguised anti-Semiti- 
cism. It has struck me that it would be interesting to know 


WHAT 


“THE TATLER” ASKED 


whether it really exists in England except among the ~ 


working classes of Whitechapel, who feel the pinch of Jewish 
competition. Accordingly I sent arequest to some English- 
men who are more or less identified with English Jewry, 
putting the two questions which head this page and limiting 
the answer to one hundred words. Here are the replies :— 


Canon Barnett has had excellent opportunities of studying 
the Jew, for he was vicar of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, for 
twenty-two years (1872-94). He founded Toynbee Halland 
did much to give Whitechapel its art gallery. He writes :— 


The Jews are not, I think, generally disliked. English people, 
by disposition and use, are inclined to hospitality and have the habit 
of taking in strangers. But English people are also inclined to 
like party fights, and the development of sport develops the inclina- 
tion. The distinction between Jew and Gentile is one easily 
recognised, and it is quite possible that in the desire to take a side 
many English people will range 
themselves against the Jews, 
emphasise differences, and so 
breed a dislike which will hinder 
the growth of a unity which is 
strong by reason of its variety. 


Sir Philip Magnus, who has 
done so much for scientific 
education—himself a Jew— 
favours me with this most 
interesting answer :— 

Is the Jew unpopular in Eng- 
land? Yes, to some extent. But 
such unpopularity as exists is 
largely due to the innate reserve 
of Englishmen, who dislike and 
distrust what is strange and foreign 
whether in thought or habit, and 
many Jews are foreigners. What 


“6 


called 


In signing the report of the commission I desire to say 
that I entirely concur with the reservations so ably expressed 
by Sir Kenelm Digby. The proposal to proscribe any area as 
overcrowded involves much larger issues than does the mere 
fact that alien immigrants contribute to its overcrowding. Such 
a policy would have very far-reaching effects, one of which 
would certainly be a discouragement to local authorities to solve 
by the erection of superior buildings the all-important housing 
question, . . . I am opposed to the adoption of restrictive 
measures, because, even if they are directly aimed at the so- 
undesirables,” they would certainly affect deserving 
and hard-working men whose impecunious position on their 
artival would be no criterion of their incapacity to attain to 
independence. The undoubted evil of overcrowding can, in 
my opinion, be remedied by less drastic measures. 


proceeds as much from jealousy of their social 
and financial success as from any other cause, 
and although I have heard derogatory remarks 
made about people of the Hebrew race I 
have never known the persons who make 
them refuse the unbounded hospitality or reject the kindness of their 
Jewish acquaintances. 

As in every other community Jewish society contains its snobs 
and vulgarians, its shady financiers and promoters, as well as its 
aristocracy of refinement, culture, and intellect, and its financiers 
who are the soul of probity. The proportions of the one to the 
other are probably about the same among Jews and Gentiles. 

At another point of the social scale in the East-end of London 
somewhat different influences are at work, though here, too, the 
English Jews are by no means unpopular. The immense inflow of 
foreigners, principally Jews from Eastern Europe, has, however, 
undoubtedly caused considerable ill feeling, though I do not believe 
that it is in the least a degree more pronounced against the Jews 
than it would have been had the East-end been invaded by a 
similar number of Spaniards or Italians. 

A certain section of the Jewish community has elected to raise 
the cry of anti-Semitism and to confound what is after all a per- 
fectly natural agitation caused by the advent of tens of thousands 
of foreigners into one neighbourhood with a crusade against their 
race and religion. : ; 

As to your second question—why the Jew is unpopular? It is 
because he is prone to cringe to his superiors and to lord it over his 


inferiors. He has sometimes an 
ill-concealed contempt -for his 
Christian neighbour, and will 


squeeze him mercilessly when he 
gets the chance. He is also in- 
clined to swagger and ostentation 
and to talk much about himself 
and his rich relations. He is 
accused of being always “on the 
make,” but in this respect I do not 
think he differs from his Gentile 
accusers. After all, most of us 
would be glad to make money if 
we had the ability, industry, and 
perseverance to do it. 


Mr. Stuart Samuel speaks 
with special authority, for he 
is not only a Jew but the 
Jews’ member, being M.P. 


said Punch? “’Ere’s a stranger ; 
let’s ’eave ’arf a brick at ’is’ead.” 
Jews who have lived here long 
enough to become Jewish English- 
men are not unpopular. There 
are popular Jews in Parliament, 
in the services, in literary, scientific, 
and bohemian clubs ; indeed, in 
every walk of life. They are all very much on trial and some .too 
much ex évidence. They are marked men and a little too super- 
lative. They are accounted poorest among the poor, richest among 
the rich, the most undesirable among undesirables, the most pushing 
among the prominent. Their faults are mainly faults of manner and 
follow from enforced self-consciousness. Where they are best known 
they are most respected. 


Major W. Evans-Gordon, M.P. for the Stepney division 
of the Tower Hamlets, has a special right to answer the 
queries, for he was a member of the Alien Immigrant Com- 
mission and he has written a most interesting book on the 
subject, the result of an extensive tour among the great 
Jewish centres of the Continent, including the Russian pale. 
He exceeds my limit of one hundred words :— 

With regard to the first of these it is,in my judgment, impossible 
to generalise ; there are doubtless popular and unpopular Jews 
precisely as there are popular and unpopular Germans and Italians, 
I do not, however, believe for a moment that the Jews in England 
are unpopular as a race. I think that those who have reflected 
upon the matter at all take a fair and tolerant view of Jewish 
qualities and characteristics, and that in this country we are free 
from that prejudice which condemns and denounces a whole com- 
munity for the misdeeds of a few meubers of it. In the upper 
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for the Whitechapel division 
of the Tower Hamlets. He 
writes from Aix thus :— 


I think that there is no dislike 
of the Jewsin England. Amongst 
the working class there is a strong 
partiality for them owing to their 
kindness and sympathy, though 
the unsuccessful are prone to find them a substitute ready at hand 
to account for the results of their own incapacity and insobriety. 

In the upper ranks of society there is great ignorance of the 
domestic side of the Jews. Few know their home life, but those who 
do are their fast friends. It is not easy to become intimate with Jews 
who are highly intelligent, well informed and conscientious, and care 
only to associate with those on their own plane. Money-lenders are 
never admitted to Jewish society. 


Lord Rothschild differed considerably from the findings of his colleagues 
on the Alien Immigration Commission, wording his own opinion in the 
above memorandum 


Mr. M. H. Spielmann, the well-known art critic, is a Jew 
by descent. He writes to me :— 

In respect to your letter on the Jewish question I find it extremely 
difficult to answer. There is so much to be said in modification and 
qualification of any “ yes” or “no” answer that I hardly see how it 
is to be done within one hundred words, 


Mr. G, R. Sims has always taken a liberal view of the 
alien immigrant on the ground that England may find in 
that direction a valued citizen. He writes to me genially as 
follows :— 


I know you will excuse me talking on the Jews as I am just off to 
Yorkshire. If I meet Isaac of York there I’ll interview him on 
behalf of THE SPHERE and THE TATLER, 
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THE LORD MAYOR’S BANQUET AT THE GUILDHALL, NOVEMBER 9 


The Three Stages of Turtle Soup. 


UNLOADING THE TURTLES AT WATERLOO STATION 


Campbelt & Gray 
READY FOR THE STEW POT THE MANSION HOUSE KITCHEN 
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aC) making many books there is no end,” said the 

Preacher, and he lived before printing was invented, 
even if be was not Solomon. The saying isa hundredfold 
true to-day and becomes truer daily, and especially is it the 
case with novels. The deluge of fiction ceases not any 
more than the rain of our last two courtesy summers. Each 
day brings not one but several works of fiction in book 
form, not to mention the fewilletons lurking in the secret 
places of halfpenny papers and the serials of the older 
magazines, and the strings of tales which infest the younger 
ones ; and many of these stories come on us twice, first in 
serial and then in volume form. 


(G3 course a good many of the books are not really pub- 
lished ; that is, they never get anywhere near the 
public. They are issued more or less at the expense of the 
authors and reviewed with condescending or mercenary 
kindness by unimportant journals, and ignored or petulantly 
dismissed by the reviewers of more. responsible organs. 
When I say “‘mercenary’”’ kindness I might better put it 
as “commercial,” for it is with the writers of book notices 
in many papers as it is with their dramatic critics; an 
unfavourable criticism will produce no effect worth men- 
tioning on the sale of the book or the vogue of the piece 
(if any) and may damage the advertisement revenue of the 
paper. We all know the kind of review which ignores the 
story and style of a novel and spices a few phrases of con- 
ventional praise with what of the book can be gathered 
from an uncut copy. In the same way we know the notice 
that says, “The No. 3 Company of The Winkle Girl 
gave an excellent performance of this sparkling musical 
comedy. Miss Vera Clarinette was charming as the heroine 
and Miss Clara Varalette as her rival, the Duchess. Mr. 
Tom Bloggs as the Oysterman obtained two encores for his 
song, ‘On the Deep Shell,’ and Mr. Bedivere Brangwain 
as Lord Whitstable sang the ballad, ‘The Cockles of my 
Heart,’ very sweetly.” There are authors and actors who 
cut out such notices and actually show them to others—l/es 


malheureux ! 
Noe in works of history, biography, and travel, and still 
more in scientific works, we can to a considerable 
extent disregard style; that is to say, we have first to see 
whether a work adds to our knowledge, suggests new lines 
of thought, is sane and fair and cautious in judgment, and 
the result of intelligent diligence—then we can pass to 
consider the manner of writing. But in novels hardly less 
than in poetry the style comes first, for in these the author 
is not describing or expressing facts or theories that exist 
apart from his book. His matter equally with his manner 
is at his disposal. He is not taking a photograph but com- 
posing a picture. He must select, he must alter by some 
artistic convention, even when he wishes to keep closest to 
reality. Thus if his style is dry or insincere or futile 
throughout, if he has palpably not seen what he presents 
and cannot make you see it either he has failed in his aim. 


Tee is why it is often fair to pronounce judgment at once 

on a work of imagination from one sentence. Swift’s 
early poetry was probably better than Dryden’s own first 
effusions, but the elder writer’s dictum was just—‘ You will 
never be a poet.” It was because the whole cast of the 
man’s mind was turned to prose, and one line was enough 
to show this. There are points of detail that are similar 
touchstones of merit. For instance, a writer in a novel of 
Russian life spoke casually of a lady lighting the spirit lamp 
of her samovar. It was a mere trifle, but it showed that the 
author had never taken the slight amount of trouble to 
know how a samovay was made, and that it was heated in a 
different way from the urns and kettles seen on our tables, 
and when the novelist went on to be sententious about 
human life the smell of the cheap spirit lamp seemed to 
linger over his aphorisms, and one reader caught himself 
saying ‘* Yes, my dear sir, you can explain human passions 
very completely by the spirit that (you say) actuates them, 
only do you really know any more about men and women 
than you did about the samovar ?” 


A 


gain, I remember running through another novel by a 
popular author which contained a battle picture. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


There was nothing very remarkable about the description, 
but I was suddenly brought up at the mention of a line of 
soldiers advancing ‘‘ with brandished bayonets.” It was so: 
intensely the wrong word to use; a soldier, to be sure, might 
use a sword-bayonet as a short sword and brandish it, but 
certainly not when advancing in lite, or he might brandish 
his rifle with the bayonet attached, either when using the 
butt or in wild excitement; but fora line of men—undulat- 
ing, sparkling, flashing, quivering, swaying, bristling, sloped, 
slanted—any one of these participles might apply to their 
fixed bayonets (if sheathed nobody would notice them at a 
distance) and might call up a vision of ‘the wavering glint 
of steel cresting the billow of men. Only not ‘‘ brandished ”’ 
—that is one of the few words that could not possibly 
represent the scene. The author had not troubled to think 
the scene out. 


Be is why our critics ought to be if anything over 
particular about technique. There is no fear that: 
laying stress on manner will prevent us from getting sub- 
stance if only we are catholic enough in recognising good 
style. A real message, a real knowledge, make themselves. 
fit ways of expression just’as surely as factitious inspiration 
and half-knowledge lead to false style and “fine writing,” 
and still more to the language that leaves the writer to- 
bald conventionalities when the moment of passion comes. 
I open a novel—too many will do for the purpose—and find 
what is meant to be one of the great scenes of the story. 
How does the interview between hero and heroine end? 
‘‘ With terrible force she said, ‘ You insult me!’ and left: 
the room.” The language is about as interesting as that of 
Euclid or Harrison Ainsworth—two authors that are read 
in boyhood and are found unreadable by most men atfter- 
wards. 


I have not a Harrison Ainsworth by me, but it is easy to: 
coin asentence in hismanner: “A fearful scream came 
from the lips of the unfortunate baronet as he was hurled 
down the rocky precipice.” So also Euclid: “ Upon the 
same base AB and on the same side of it let there be two: 
triangles.” Only Euclid tells one something new; the: 
adjectives of the novelist anyone could supply for himself. 


If a novelist cannot write so as to be distin- 
guishable by some permissible quality (other, that is, than. 
bad grammar or ignorance) from other authors, he or she 
ought to write merely for practice until a style is achieved. 
It is quite possible to do this. Many of our finest writers. 
have been almost intolerable at the start and have worked 
themselves into their true and characteristic manuer. Or 
to take an author not of the highest rank, Mrs. Oliphant 
by steadily writing acquired a pleasant and sufficient style 
for novels of ordinary life, bes:’es discovering her remark- 
able inborn power of dealing with the supernatural in: 


words. 
B" critical “‘slatings’’ should be kept for the popular 
favourites who grow careless and give the public work 
below their best or think their political by-products more- 
important than their staple industry of literature. There is 
no temptation to an unknown author to do less than his. 
best ; the critic should welcome any promise and discourage 
kindly if he must. But when a man or woman who sells 
freely and certainly gives us hack work or journalism in a 
permanent form it is the reviewer’s duty to be respectfully 
ruthless. 


eee chief test of the critic should surely be individuality: 
in style. 


Critic, spare the youthful bard, 
Spare the novel-writing maiden, 
Though his rhymes be morz than hard 
And her prose italic-laden ; 
Keats, at first, was quite a model 
Of unprofitable twaddle. 


When the poet crowned with bay 
Gives us Cockney rhymes in plenty, 
Or the novelist for pay 
Pads a page of prose to twenty, 
Critic, stand not hesitating, 
Up and give them such a slating! 
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LITERATURE IN MASHONALAND 


Natives looking at the illustrations in the ‘‘Sphere” 


Electrophonomania.—The modern passion for everything 
electric takes some strange forms. An enterprising news- 
paper gave the public an opportunity last week of listening 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech through the 
electrophone. I can understand a taste for the gramo- 
phone, and can appreciate a taste for the delights of the 
phonograph, but for the life of me I cannot seo why anyone 
should want to listen to Mr. Chamberlain through the 
medium of an electrophone. Politics apart, Mr. Cham- 
berlain is undoubtedly the greatest personality in the House 
of Commons, and the effectiveness of his speeches is 
largely due to the magnetic qualities he possesses. Heard 
through an electrophone half tbe magic of his words 
disappears. As was the case when Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Beaconsfield made a speech, it is the man rather than the 
matter that is such an attraction whenever Mr. Chamber- 
lain speaks. To listen to him through an electrophone is 
like drinking champagne through 
a straw. 


Sun-spot Superstitions. — In 
northern India there is a_ belief 
among the natives that sun spots 
indicate a very lengthy period of 
intensely hot and dry weather. 
The spots are also supposed to 
forebode ill to certain animals, an 
outbreak of disease among horses 
being regarded as a sure sequence 
to the appearance of the sun spot. 
In China there is an old super- 
stition to the effect that on seeing 
a hole in the sun a man unless he 
promptly buries his head in the 
earth for a short time will die 
before nightfall. This superstition, 
une must presume, rather retards 
the scientific investigation of the 
sun’s countenance. In this country 
we have all recently learnt to asso- 
ciate these solar pimples with the 
most disagreeable weather imagin- 
able, a protest of nature appa- 
rently against the spotty-faced orb 
of day which has been so shy the 
last year. 


An express train passing through Par Station, Cornwall 
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The Sins of 
Others.— The 
attacks on that 
particular section = 
of society which 
the writer calls the “smart set’? are beginning to read 
rather like serial fiction, and it is certainly rather a strain 
on the imagination to have to conjure up new vices 
and follies every week to fit one’s character. To sit in 
a restaurant and watch women drink brandy and soda 
in the afternoon does not seem to be altogether a profit- 
able occupation, and it is difficult to believe you can 
ever furnish satisfactory material to the fiction writer or 
any other sort of writer for that matter. One could readily 
ascribe drinking asa vice of the smart set (a few sins more 
or less make little odds) without going to witness their 
afternoon tipplings. 


The Floods and the Railways, 


Preparing for Christmas. — Several of the shops in the 
West-end are already getting in their novelties in the way 
of Christmas presents, though in this respect there seems 
nothing very startling or new. Certainly Americans are 


THE SMALLEST CHURCH IN ENGLAND 


Upleatham Church near Saltburn, Yorkshire, measures only 17 ft. by 13 ft. 
and is the tiniest church in England if not in the world. It dates back 
900 years and is situated on the Marquis of Zetland’s estate 


far ahead of us in this matter and take infinitely more pains 
to secure attractive novelties. One shop in New York 
devotes from November 1 its entire attention to Christmas 
presents to the exclusion of its ordinary trade, and every 
day in the window of this enterprising establishment some 
new idea for a Christmas token may be seen. Another 
shop has a suggestion book for Christmas novelties in which 
anyone may write down their ideas upon the subject, and 
such as are made use of are paid 
for liberally. 


Many Happy Returns to—Vovem- 
ber 11; the King of Italy, 1869; 
Lord Percy St. Maur, 1847; Lord 
Ernest St. Maur, 1847; Mr. H. M. 
Alden, 1836; Sir William Curtis, 
1859. November 12: Lord Rayleigh, 
1842; Lord Burton, 1837; Viscount 
Dupplin, 1879. November 13: Prince 
of Monaco, 1848; Duke of Marl- 
borough, 1871; Lord Shrewsbury, 
1860, Sir H. Trueman Wood, 1845. 
November 14; Duchess of Rox- 
burghe; Lady Southampton; Lord 
Grey de Ruthyn, 1858 ; Sir William 
Anson, 1843; Mr. R. S. Hichens, 
1864. November 15: Grand Duchess 
Olga of Russia; Lord Deerhurst, 
1865; Sir Offley Wakeman, 1850. 
November 16: Lord Scarbrough, 
1857; Lord Southwell, 1872; Lord 
. Denman, 1874; Lord Loughborough, 
1892, November 17; Prince Ernest 
Augustus of Cumberland, 1887; 
Lady Elgin; Lord Rosse, 1840; Sir 
Lambton Loraine, 1838. 


Datby smith 
HOW THE FLOODS AFFECTED THE RAILWAYS 


I EMI ITAL Bike 


AT THE ALHAMBRA 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


OF the most remarkable feature of the 

programme that evening was the shoot- 
ing exhibition of Colonel Bordeverry. He 
and his subordinates appeared in the uniforms 
of the Chasseurs-d’Afrique that you see in 
Algiers, Tunis, and thereabouts, though the 
colonel himself spoke 
English very clearly with 
a trifling American accent. 
When the curtain rose an 
attendant came cn the 
stage and fixed a small 
balloon on a blackboard. 
A moment later there was 
a crack of a rifle from 


THE RITCHIE DUO 


behind and I thought for the moment the 
Philistines were upon us. I had come to the 


theatre armed with only an umbrella, which is 


a poor sort of weapon when the other side - 


have got Winchester rifles. On referring 
to the programme, however, I observed that 
this was the colonel’s way of opening his 
entertainment. He was lying backwards over 


the balcony upstairs and putting out the little 


lights of candles stuck in position on the , 


I daresay this kind of 
shooting is all right but of course it was a 
(This trifling quip will 


stage, 138 ft. away. 


little over our heads. 


sll 


nn it 


COLONEL 
BORDEVERAY 


Sm Sere 


be dusted up and used during the coming 
winter’s fiscal campaign as an argument in 
favour of protection.) 


he rest of the colonel’s shooting took place 

on the stage. Throwing himself back- 
wards across a chair in an attitude that 
was more dramatic than elegant he 
shot at a sixpence that had been 
the head of one of his 
attendants and picked it off first 


One hardly knew which was 


placed on 


time. 


the most remarkable exhibition —the colonel’s 
shooting or the attendant’s savg Sroid. 
Atter that two of the attendants stood close 
together supporting a small balloon between 
their foreheads, and then bang! 
The balloon had gone and the fore- 
heads were left intact. The colonel 
begged us not to be nervous as he 
never made a mistake, but all the 
same there were moments when you 
felt a little sinking feeling in the 
waistcoat. The last feat was less 
sensational but no less remarkable. 
The colonel shot a couple of familiar 
tunes out of an upright piano a note 
atatime. I presume that ifrequired 
he could shoot a pianist as well, 
and though I have no wish to 
threaten anybody I shall know 
where to go if the people next door 
insist on practising scales and five- 
finger exercises just about bedtime. 
M* Frank Lincoln, described 
as an. American humorist, 
strolled on and told us ina chatty 
sort of way that while ne knew 
nothing of the French and German 
languages he would endeavour to 
imitate for our amusement an_ excited 
speaker in both tongues, 
what Mr, Lincoln considers as “ nothing” 
in respect to knowing a language but I 
should be very pleased if | had such a com- 
mand of the French and German accents 
myself. Both the speeches were remarkable 


I don’t know 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


in their fidelity to the originals though it is 
true that most of the time Mr. Lincoln merely 
jumbled up a few disconnected words to make 
the most telling effects in the simplest way. 
His giddy little jest of roping together Meyer- 
beer and Kannenbeer as leading musicians did 
notseem to me to meet with the appreciation it 
deserved, The juxtaposition of the two words 
surprised me into a sharp chuckle, and the 
lady next to me looked round scornfully as if ” 
she was satisfied that I must be a poor sort of 
creature to see anything to laugh at in an 
exhibition of this kind. But there’s nothing 
the matter with Mr. Frank Lincoln. He’s all 
right. 


he Ritchie “‘ Dio” describe themselves as 
“cyclistes comiques.” I have looked 
these foreign words up in the dictionary and 
I find that ‘*duo ” is the Latin for “two ” and 
that the other remark is the French for *‘ comic 
cyclists.” I really believe if I keep on going 
steadily to variety theatres I shall develop into 
quite a linguist. The Ritchies are a well- 
nourished tramp and a distinguished-looking 
lady, but the comic part of the turn is the 
tramp. I have known what it is myself to fall 
off a bicycle, but at the time I did not know 
that the feat was so full of rich and abiding 
humour. After seeing Mr. Ritchie, however, 


I can understand how funny my experience 


must have been—to the spectators. Mr. Ritchie 


can do more, however, than fall off a bicycle, 
he can stay on it, and that is a feat which has 
hitherto been beyond me—for anything like 
a sustained period. Luckily nowadays when 
every self-respecting man owns or borrows a 
motor car the ability to ride a bike is no 
longer the hall-mark of a gentleman. 
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The Return of Mr. Arthur Roberts to the London Stage. 


ain 
SRMEABY 
mT LEGER 


Bone fe) S 
i; : : = ‘ 
Aa i ee iihainots Poy ta vat! , “ palettes 
“Arthur” returned to London a few days ago and is now delighting large audiences in ‘‘ The School Girl” at the Prince of Wales's Theatre 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


"he golfer is a migratory bird. He likes to 

change his haunts with the seasons, 
seeking out spots where grass is greenest and 
skies are bluest, and when the days begin to 
shorten and the weather gets cold and wet at 
home his thoughts instinctively turn to the 
sunny south. Pau, Biarritz, and Cannes, 
these are the spots that golfers dream of and 
sigh for in the dull November days, and alas ! 
for too many of us they are each but a dream 
not yet to be realised or a memory one more 
year old, 


(pee who cannot spare the time or the 
money for a southern holiday in winter 
must live in hope and satisfy their migra- 


now till March, and is to be avoided by 
those whose constitutions are not robust. 
Arcachon, which lies further north and has 
also a golf course, is a better place to winter in. 
At all these places the golfing visitor is 

cordially welcomed, and there is no 
difficulty about playing. All he has to do 
is to present himself to the secretary of the 
golf club. If he has any letters of introduction 
so much the better, but his own credentials 
as a member of a recognised club at home are 
usually quite sufficient. By the payment of a 


subscription, which is regulated by the length 
of his stay, he is made free of the club and 


course and permitted to take part in the 


THE LINKS AT PAU. THE SEVENTEENTH GREEN 


tory instincts by week-ends at more acces- 
sible places. But the fortunate ones who 
have leisure and the wherewithal are even 
now getting ready to start, and in a week or 
two the golfing season at the southern resorts 
will be in full swing. 


p in the Pyrenees, Cannes, San Rémo, 

Hyéres, and other Riviera resorts are 
undoubtedly the best places for the late 
autumn and winter. Their climate is warm 
and equable and there is plenty of bright sun- 
shine. The course at Pau is the oldest—it is 
certainly the best—on the Continent and the 
place has many other attractions for the 
visitor who likes an out-of-door life with 
pleasant society. On the Riviera things area 
bit gayer perhaps, the society is more cosmo- 
politan, but from the point of view of pure 
sport Pau is clearly indicated. 


or those who wish to go further afield 
Cairo makes by no means bad winter 
headquarters. The winter climate is superb 
without the spells of cold and cloudy weather 
sometimes experienced on the Riviera, and 
the Egyptian golf, if not first-class, is amusing 
and full of variety. There are now about 
half-a-dozen golf clubs in the neighbourhood 
of Cairo, and the game has become one of 
the chief recreations of the winter visitors. 


iarritz and its charming little neighbour, 
St. Jean de Luz, have, of course, also 
their regular frequenters during the winter, 
but the Biscayan littoral lying between the 
Pyrenees and the sea is peculiarly subject to 
sudden storms and snaps of extreme cold from 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


he Bar tournament, which has been in 
progress for the last two Saturdays at 
Deal, has been a great success, and the fixture 
is to be an annual one. The winner was 
Mr. G. M. Hildyard, whose handicap is 15, 
and the runner-up was Mr. Marshall Hall, 
K.C. (10). Without in any way depreciating 
the good play of the finalists the general 
opinion seems to be that both were too 
leniently treated by the handicap committee. 


Bot Mr. Hildyard and Mr. Marshall Hall 

are the type of player whom it is quite 
impossible to handicap on the usual system. 
In stroke play their allowances are doubtless 
about right, since they are not very steady in 
scoring and seldom get round without one or 
two bad holes, but in match play they are in 
their element. An occasional mistake only 
costs them a hole and not several strokes as 
it does in score play, and between their occa- 
sional lapses they play a strong and even 
brilliant game. 


A[ehe practice of handicapping players for 

match play on their abilities as stroke 
players has only convenience and simplicity 
to recommend it. Its weakness is that it 
takes no account of the personal equation 
which it is so necessary to consider in making 
a match. The two games are entirely dif- 
ferent and demand entirely different qualities, 
and it is thus impossible to determine with 
any accuracy a man’s match-play form from 
his performances as a score player. 


ecuard Ray, who succeeded Harry Vardon 
as professional to the Scarborough Golf 
Club at Ganton seems the most likely of all 


THE SEVENTEENTH TEE 


majority of the competitions held throughout 
the winter and spring. 


he autumn meeting of that augustly-named 
body, the Honourable Company of 
Edinburgh Golfers, was remarkable for some 
very brilliant scoring. Mr. Robert Maxwell, 
the amateur champion, returned a card of 78, 
a score in ordinary circumstances quite good 
enough to win. Lieutenant Hutchinson, the 
winner of the St. George’s Cup, took 77, and 
Mr. Laidlay with 76 carried off the medal 
and lowered the club competition record by a 
stroke. The actual record of the present 
course is 72, made by A. Herd in the open 
championship five or six years ago. 
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the younger players to dispute the supremacy 
of the triumvirate and Herd. Like the 
Vardons, the Gaudins, Renoufs, and other well- 
known professionals, Ray hails from Jersey, 
and although he is only twenty-four he has 
already given proof of exceptional powers. 
His latest exploit was taking second place to 
Braid in the big tournament recently pro- 
moted by the Vews of the World. 
Pre latest accounts of Harry Vardon are 

most encouraging. He has gained over 
2 st. in weight since he went under treat- 
ment. He is now allowed to play a few 
strokes, and there is every indication that he 
is making a complete cure, 

‘ 
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CWILL OWEN ) 


Nellie: Oh! please uncle, what is a sea dog? 
Uncle: I’m a sea dog, my dear 
Nellie: Oh! then can you bark like Tiger, uncle >? 
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of Daniel 


By Winifred Dolan. 


M rs. Trapaud was in high good feather ; her bay mare and foal 

had fetched one hundred and thirty golden sovereigns 
between them. Moreover, she had only given eighty guineas for 
the mare. Who will be astonished, therefore, that she found the 
news of her bargain quite an agreeable adjunct to her breakfast 
that morning ? : 

Mrs. Trapaud was a woman of some humour ; when her husband 
died she met a friend—a man also of some humour—who knew as 
all the world knew and as Mrs. Trapaud had never pretended to 
hide that the marriage had been the reverse of happy. He looked 
at her weeds with a comprehending smile. 

‘* Got your divorce at last ?” he said. 

“ Yes, and in the higher courts, too,” she replied. 

Mrs. Trapaud was always equal to any occasion. 

When Trapaud died his widow carried on the work of his life; 
she continued to breed his horses. Not so much, be it understood, 
from any touching sympathy with the dear departed as from a sound 
conviction that it was in her to make the thing pay. And she did. 

It was a strange household composed of antiquated serving men 
and women who had been begotten and born on the estate and in 
whom the last expiring breath of feudalism lingered as though dying 
hard, ‘Trapaud left no heir, and these farm and stable hands, these 
domestic serving maids, were Mrs. Trapaud’s children. She dosed 
and physicked them when they required it, she rubbed their backs 
when the rheumatism got importunate; she scolded, she praised, 
rewarded, and blamed—and they loved her. 

But as in every fold there is one black sheep so in this patriarchal 
family there was one strangeling. Daniel—he had no other name— 
had not been born and bred on the estate ; he had not even first 
seen light in the village ; no, not within ten leagues of it the gossips 
said. He came from practically nowhere ; it was so very far away. 
On winter nights when the evenings were long and dull the younger 
ones—for age was a mere matter of comparison in the Trapaud 
household—would coax old Mrs. Goodheart to tell again the story of 
how Daniel first came to the hall. 

“Tt were a wild, bleak night, jest sich a one as this,” the old 
housekeeper would begin. 

“And the wind were howling in the chimbley, we knows,” would 
interpolate an irresponsible voice. 

‘Will ye niver learn to hould yer tongue then and not interrupt 
the story ?” a chorus of voices would protest, and then, Mrs. Good- 
heart having duly allowed herself to be appeased, the story would 
drag out its slow, familiar existence punctuated with ‘‘ohs ” and 
“ahs ” and “theer nows” that had become sanctified by custom 
into a sort of rite. But the reader who does not know what three 


hundred and sixty-five days spent on a midland horse farm situated - 


a good twenty miles from anywhere on the map can be like would 
hardly appreciate the art with which Daniel’s history was told, so 
we will offer a brief and more modern up-to-date sketch that shall 
state the plain matter in a nutshell. 

One Christmas Eve a quarter of a century ago the hospitable 
glare of a fire that not only could roast an ox but was actually doing 
so attracted a little ragged fellow who was tramping along the high 
road in search of a night’s lodging. One of the keepers found him 
in the fir plantation and dragged him after him till they stood in the 
glare of the firelight before Trapaud, his wife, and the assembled 
household, Questioned, the little fellow said his name was Daniel ; 
he was a foundling and had been put out to service with a drunken 
carpenter, from whom he had run away. He had got as far north as 
this ina barge alongthe canals and had worked at whatever came 
to his hand for all the food and lodging that charity had not given 
him, Trapaud liked the lad’s face and took him into his service. 
He was honest and industrious, he had risen by slow degrees, and 
now for seven years he had been butler at the hall. Daniel took a 
pathetic pleasure in hearing his own story recited, it made him feel 
a kind of hero, but there was always the ever-present ache at his 
heart that he bought his proud position at the cost of love and fear. 
He was never quite one of them, but a thing apart as a man who 
does not know his own surname must ever be. 

Mrs. Trapaud was habitually careful about money, never leaving 
carelessly about any sums however small. - She never distrusted any 


of her people, but she knew the value of the axiom concerning the 
open door. On this particular morning, however, she rang the bell 
for breakfast to be cleared while the hundred and thirty sovereigns 
were still lying glistening in the sun upon the table. 

Daniel answered the summons as usual and began to clear away. 
As he did so his eye fell on the moneyand he gave a little quick, 
sharp gasp. Mrs. Trapaud heard it and turned to look at him. 

“Yes,” she said, “it’s a lot of money, isn’t it, Daniel? One 
hundred and thirty pounds. The bay mare and her foal fetched it.” 

Daniel murmured some reply and went on removing the break- 
fast things. .Mrs. Trapaud rose, folded her napkin leisurely, and 
gathering up the gold pieces. crossed to the fireplace and put them in 
a tidy little heap on the mantelpiece. Then she walked into the 
conservatory that opened out of the room to see how her pointsettia 
was coming on. Suddenly her pulses stopped and her heart stood 
still to listen. She heard a voice distinctly speaking in a weird, mad 
whisper from the breakfast-room behind. 

“ Make a man rich for life,” it said, and repeated the phrase like 
a litany. 

She turned. 

Daniel was standing near the mantelpiece, his face white as 
death, great drops of sweat standing out upon his brow. His fingers 
twitched nervously, his eyeballs were painfully distended. Covetous- 
ness, avarice, greed, were writ large upon his countenance. He 
looked horrible. Instinctively Mrs. Trapaud shrank back among 
the greenery to watch. 

“Make a man rich for life!” reiterated Daniel with a curious 
sibilant sound. ‘Make a man rich for life—rich for life!” With 
one swift look in the direction of the conservatory he put out his 
hand, and with stealthy touch noiselessly took the gold. You could 
have heard a pin drop. Mrs. Trapaud stepped quickly forward. 

“ Daniel, what are youdoing? Put that money down.” 

She spoke sharply ——peremptorily. Daniel turned. An ugly 
look came over his face ; he was dangerous. 

“Put it down this minute,” she said. 

“Make a man rich for life,” he muttered, backing to the door. 

“Daniel, are you mad? Put it down at once I say.” 

She had re-entered the room now and her hand was on the bell. 
With a quick movement Daniel reached out to the sideboard and 
seized a knife; in his other fist he still clutched the gold. 

“T see,” she said quietly. ‘Then we have been housing a thief 
and a murderer for five-and-twenty years.” 

The knife dropped from his hand. A violent trembling shook 
him in every Jimb, the wild, weird look died out of his eyes, and he 
stood for a moment gazing dazedly at the money in his clenched: 
palm. 

“Daniel, put it down.” 

He crossed to the mantelpiece as though in a dream and put 
the money back where he had found it in the spirit of a little child. 
Then he stood there silent, his head bowed upon his breast. 

“Tt is the first time I have ever known you drunk, Daniel,” said 
Mrs. Trapaud slowly. She laid great stress upon the word. ‘Do 
not ever let me see you drunk again or I shall have to dismiss you. 
Now you may goa.” 

He turned and walked slowly to the door. He had his back to 
her, but she could see his shoulders heave. Presently he turned 
again, his face still bowed upon his breast. 

‘God bless ’ee, mistress,’’ he said brokenly and went out. 


a SS 


Another Injustice 
[The newest Irish industry is the making of rag dolls] 


“Dolly, Irish dolly, 
Wherefore do you cry? 
Why that melancholy 
Look that’s in your eye?” 


“Dry that tear drop lurking, 
On old Ireland’s shore 

When the Land Act’s working 
Rags will be no more,” 

“ Wirra ! That’s sad hearin’ ; 
Rags is bad but when 

‘These are disappearin’ 
Where will I be then?” 


“Fait? me clothes are shamin’ 
Oireland and her thrade, 
Poverty proclaimin’ 
"Tis of rags they’re made,” 
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General Booth at the Headquarters of the Salvation Army. 


The Rev. William Booth, the founder and head of the Salvation Army, was born in Nottingham in 1829. He was for some time a minister of the New Connection Church, but 
resigned his post in 1861 to found the Christian Mission, which subsequently developed into the Salvation Army. In all his labours he was greatly assisted by his wife, who died in 


” 


1890. Al! his sons and daughters are working with ‘the army.’ This photograph, which shows General Booth in the meeting-room at the headquarters of the Salvation Army 
in Queen Victoria Street, was specially taken by flashlight for Toe TarLer 
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IN ONE OF THE NEW BIRD HOSPITALS 
Which have just been Started in New York, Paris, and London. 


H =eitals for birds have just been established in three great cities 
of the world—New York, Paris, and London—and we are 
now able to give a unique set of views showing some of the feathered 


for just as with men there are all kinds of patients, from the 
easily-handled to the cases which are difficult to manage and whose 
natures must be carefully studied. 


patients under treatment. The first idea of such a 


hospital sprang from a woman—a fact not at all 
surprising when one remembers the universal love 
of women for animals and their liking for the little 


Hot and Cold Air Laid On 


It is interesting to go through a bird hospital, especially for those 


who are not well acquainted with birds and who scarcely realise 


feathered folk in particular. It causes, therefore, 
small wonder that the thought first came to that 


sex to erect a sanatorium for sick 
birds where they should be watched 
over and all their bodily needs cared 
for with clever treatment. The first 
bird hospital of this kind was recently 
established in New York, and the 
number of entrances was so great 
and the idea of the hospital so 
welcomed that immediately similar 
institutes were started in London 
and Paris which met with the same 
success. 


The Bird Hospital in London 

The English hospital is connected 
with a boarding establishment in 
which birds whose owners are 
travelling can remain ex pension. 
One advantage of this is that un- 
intelligent birds learn from the more 
highly-cultured ones and the wilder 
ones ar tamed. The number of 


‘BANDAGING AN INJURED LEG 


visitors to the sanatorum averages between 500 and 7oo. This 


summer there were about 400 feathered guests 


boarding cages. 
These figures are 
the best proof of 
the need and use- 
fulness of such 
institutions. 
Managing the 
Little Patients 
The  manage- 
ment of the sick 
birds lies chiefly in 
the hands of a 
clever lady doctor 
who has devoted 
herself with  in- 
exhaustible patience 
and love to her 
little patients, and 
shows a wonderful 
talent in dealing 
with the  easily- 
excited little folk ; 


lodging in the 


the number of dangers that threaten bird life. The cages which in 
= the bird hospital take the place of 
sick rooms are most perfectly fitted 
up even to the smallest requirements. 
In every cage there is an arrange- 
ment by which hot or cold air can 
be supplied as ordered. There are 
charts, too, bearing the name of the 
bird, the description of bird, the 
illness of the bird, and the owner’s 
name. There is scarcely a_ better 
way of learning about. the various 
illnesses which are to be found in 
the bird world than by studying these 
‘charts. There are cases of asthma, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, and dyspepsia, 
lung troubles and consumption, gastric 
and typhoid fever, bronchitis and in- 
flammation of all kinds, even epileptic 
fits, 


Mending Broken Legs and Wings 

Among the cases which need 
operation may be mentioned con- 
tusions, ruptures, and swellings, and these can be so well treated 
that there are no disastrous results. Broken legs and wings are 
treated with stays 
and supports made 
of wood or quills ; 
in difficult cases 
stitches must be 
used of finest silver 
wire, and broken 
limbs have artificial 
substitutes. The 
pictures which we 
here reproduce will 
be very novel to bird 
lovers who have 
never before seen 
their own pets or 
any one else’s in 
such queer attitudes 
as are here shown. 
Few inexperienced 
persons would like 
to handle some of 
their pets like this. 


A LITTLE VICTIM OF RHEUMATISM 


TAKING A PILL 
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THE NEW LORD MAYOR AND LADY MAYORESS 
With the Sheriffs of the City of London. 


Wayland Elliott & Fry Russell 
SHERIFF SIR JOHN KNILL, BART. THE LADY MAYORESS, MISS RITCHIE MR. SHERIFF ALFRED REYNOLDS, J.P. 


London stereo. Co, 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, SIR JAMES THOMPSON RITCHIE 


The new Lord Mayor, who was born sixty-eight years ago in Dundee, is the elder brother of Mr. C. T. Ritchie, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
whom he was associated in the jute trade for many years. His wife died in 1894, and consequently the office of Lady Mayoress will be filled during the 
coming year by his eldest unmarried daughter 
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The King’s Visitors.—The King 
of Italy is not as keen a sportsman 
as his father or grandfather (espe- 
cially the latter). He has never 
gone after the chamois and the 
long-horned ibex in the Alps as they 
did, but he will enjoy a little quiet 
shooting in the coverts at Windsor 
with King Edward. One of his 
favourite hobbies is the collection 
of coins, and of these he has a re- 
markable show. This fancy dates 
from his childhood when his Eng- 
lish governess, Miss Lee, used to 
buy any old Italian coins she came 
across in her walks in Rome in 
order to please him. He isa very 
early riser, and during the first 
days of his reign this habit very 
soon tired out the older members of 
the Court, and they found them- 
selves obliged to resign their offices 
to younger men and women. 


The Italian Embassy. — The 
Italian embassy is a large house on 
the north side of Grosvenor Square 
not far from the western corner and 
next door to the mansion which 
the late Madame de Falbe made 
one of the principal social centres 
for so many years. It is lofty and 
pretentious in style with a heavy 
portico. Inside is a square halland 
a fine staircase. The  reception- 
rooms on the first floor are three in 
number, all ev swzte and opening 
at the back into a large conservatory. 
The house has a four-windowed 
front. A flagstaff is mounted on the 
portico and the Italian flag will be 
displayed when the King and Queen 
of Italy pay their visit. One of the privileges 
of the ambassador is that his servants wear 
cockades of the Italian colours, 


The Spanish Embassy.—The Duke de 
Mandas, Spanish ambassador, has completed 
the repairs and redecorations at the Spanish 
Embassy in Grosvenor Gardens, and the 
duchess and he are now established there for 
the winter. They will entertain moderately, 
but there will be no large receptions. The 
duke and duchess are grandees of the old 
order and do not understand the larger and 
more democratic ‘smart society ” of London. 
The embassy is a corner house of consider- 
able size, running almost to a point at the 
back. At one time, some ten years ago, 
it had remained unlet for so long that it was 
said to be haunted. It was let for dances, 
and there was a story of a mysterious lady 
who sat alone in the little room at the back 
and whom nobody knew. Since it was taken 
by the embassy the stories have dropped. 


Lady Lonsdale.—After their prolonged 
trip round the world Lord and Lady Lonsdale 
are once more settling down. to the old round 
of social duties. But it does not follow that 
Carlton House Terrace will see much of them. 
Lady Lonsdale is rather bored by society, and 
she likes town even less than she does 


Week by 


‘ba rnett 


MISS ELIZABETH ASQUITH 


The six-year-old daughter of Mr. H. H. Asquith, M.P. Mr. Asquith 
has been twice married, first to Miss Helen Melland, who died 
in 1891, and secondly to Miss Margot Tennant 


Lowther. In the winter she prefers the grass 
country. She is as fond of horses, indeed, as 
her husband, and during the hunting season 
she is more likely to be found at her place 
near Oakham than at either of Lord Lons- 
dale’s more magnificent houses. Lady Lons- 
dale is not by any means averse to display, 
and when at Lowther she drives out in a 
magnificent yellow barouche with four high 
steppers and outriders as if she were royalty 
making a progress, 


The Lowther Dragon.—A friend of mine 
tells a story of a Cockney boy who met Lady 
Lonsdale a few years ago out driving near the 
castle. When he got back to his friends he 
was all excitement. With eyes of wonder he 
described how he had seen “the Queen ina 
big carriage that was the colour of mustard, 
with postillions and all. And oh!” he added, 
“there was such a huge dragon on the back 
of the carriage with its thumb up to its nose 
making a sight at you. It was so funny !” 
And really at first sight the Lowther dragon 
does give one that impression. 


An Auriferous Castle.—Lowther Castle, 
where Lord and Lady Lonsdale reign in West- 
moreland, is as much a landmark as its neigh- 
bours, Helvellyn or Skiddaw. Outside it glitters 
white in the sunshine. Inside the dominant 
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note is gold. In the state bed- 
room the furniture—from Versailles 
—is overlaid with gold. The mas- 
sive ebony four-poster is embossed 
with gold. The crest and mono- 
gram of the Merry Monarch on the 
Sévres ware is gold. In the dining- 
room massive gold plate weighs 
down tables and sideboards on great 
occasions. Gold inkstands, gold 
shields, gold ornaments of every 
description, quite overshadow the 
modest silver cup presented by the 
Kaiser at Cowes in 1895. In the 
drawing-room gold blends with white 
and blue in the colour scheme and 
glitters on the solid ivory furniture 
that once belonged to Tippoo Sahib. 
The very carriages in the stables 
are canary-coloured. When the 
German Emperor was last at 
Lowther the display of the precious 
metal was simply dazzling, and there 
is a legend that every guest was 
presented with a gold knife as a 
memento of the occasion. 


The Marchioness of Waterford. 
—The young Marchioness of Water- * 
ford is a daughter of Lady Lans- 
downe, and very much resembles 
her mother in the matter of good 
looks as well as in that of quiet 
dignity and charm. She takes 
great interest in nursing and is a 
Lady of Grace of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. The life of the 
smart set has no attractions for her, 
and though she comes to town from 
time to time for a short period she 
is not amongst the regular London 
hostesses. She makes a point, how- 
ever, of being present whenever there is a 
bazaar at Lansdowne House. Thereis a good 
deal of hospitality at Curraghmore. Lady 
Waterford is fond of outdoor pursuits and 
has travelled a good deal. 


A Peaceful Beresford.—The Marquis of 
Waterford is back again at Curraghmore after 
his Austrian trip. He is a well-known figure 
in society and was at one time in the Guards. 
But though he served in South Africa and is 
now an officer of the Imperial Yeomanry he 
prefers the peaceful duties of civil life and is not 
at all anxious to pose as a “ fighting” Beres- 
ford. He thinks his uncle, Lord Charles, is 
quite capable of maintaining the family reputa- 
tion. It was his gieat-grandfather who had the 
notorious bet with George IV. that he would 
drive an equipage down Rotten Row three 
days in succession when no carriage save the 
King’s was allowed to enter that famous 
“no thoroughfare.” The King thought he 
was sure to win, but he reckoned without the 
clever marquis. The last day the driver of 
the water cart that laid the dust before the 
royal carriage called. out a cheery ‘“ Good 
morning, sir; this is the third time I have 
driven down before your Majesty.” There had 
been no stipulation as to the vehicle the 
marquis was to drive. 
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Russell, Baker Street 


THE TWO UNMARRIED DAUGHTERS OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND 
and Prussia the Duke 
The Duke 


A peculiar interest is necessarily associated with the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland in that had it {not been for a certain war between Austri: 
would have been King of Hanover in succession to his father, the last King of Hanover, who lost his throne by taking the side of Austria in the war of 1866. 
and Duchess have six children, of whom the two unmarried daughters are Princess Alexandra, who was born on September 29, 1882, and Princess Olga—on the right of 


our illustration—who was born on July 14, 1884. The mother of these princesses is a sister of Queen Alexandra 
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TELE SPAT ICE 


A Fashionable 


Earl of Portarlington. 


Hope is a well-known and popular 
figure in society, and Mr. Hope has 
occupied the dignified post of registrar 
to the Privy Council for some years. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hope reside in the long 
thoroughfare of large houses leading 
out of Portman Square which is known 
as Gloucester Place, and so they are 
very near Mrs. Hope’s parents, who 
have a house in Manchester Square, 
and to Mrs. George Cornwallis-West 
who lives in Great Cumberland Place. 


The Earl of Kerry.--The Earl of 
Kerry himself is a young man of 
considerable promise; at any rate, 
that is the opinion of Earl Roberts, 
whose A.D.C. he was in the South 
African War, where he won the D.S.O. 
Of course he is one of the “highly 
eligibles” —the heir to a marquisate, 
one of the finest houses in London 
standing in a really long garden in 
Berkeley Square, large and _ valu- 
able estates in Wiltshire and others 
in the “kingdom of Kerry” round 
Derreen. He has travelled a great 
deal and visited the four continents: 
His name may be seen carved on the 
panelling in “ Upper School” at Eton. 


A Military Marriage.——The wed- 
ding of Colonel Doyle, one of the most 
popular and best-known service men 
about town, and Miss Joyce Howard 
on the 31st ult. created a great deal of 


interest and was attended by crowds of well-known peuple. 
Doyle has seen a great deal of active service both in the Afghan and 
South African wars, where he served with-great distinction. The 


Engagement.— Lord 
Kerry’s fiancée, Miss Elsie Hope, is a very 
charming and accomplished girl. Her mother 
is a daughter of Sir John and Lady Constance 
Leslie, the latter being the daughter of an 
Her brother is married to a sister of 
Mrs. George Cornwallis-West (Lady Randolph Churchill). Mrs. 


SOCIETY 


GOSSIP. 


regiment. 


Biograph Studio 
MISS CONSTANCE SMEDLEY : 


The honorary secretary of the Lyceum Club, which is the new club 

for women that is to be started. Many of the principal women 

writers have given their names to the committee of the Lyceum 

Club, Miss Smedley has just published a book through the Harpers 
entitled The Boudoir Critic 


Colonel 
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bride is the daughter of Lady Audrey Buller 
by her first husband. 
whom there were eight, carried very large 
nosegays made up in the colours of the King’s 
Shropshire Light Infantry, Colonel Doyle’s 
Among those who attended the reception after the 
wedding at Sir Redvers Buller’s house in Lowndes Square were 


The bridesmaids, of 


Lord and Lady Halsbury, Lord Gren- 
fell, and Lady Dartmouth. 


A Diana of the Chase.—Lady 
Augusta Fane is now at Old Lodge, 
Melton Mowbray, and is hunting with 
the Quorn as regularly as the weather 
will permit as she has done for some 
years past. No one rides straighter 
than Lady Augusta. Like her sisters, 
Lady “Star” Heaviside and Lady 
Hilda McNeill, she is a veritable Diana 
of the Chase, and all three may be said 
to have been born in the saddle. In 
fact, they come of a sporting family. 
Their brother, Lord Stradbroke, is a 
keen rider after hounds. Their uncle, 
the celebrated old “sea-dog,” Admiral 
Rous, was not only an all round sports- 
man but he has the credit among 
turfites of having introduced racehorses 
into Australia. 


The Motor Car at Newmarket.— 
It was very noticeable at Newmarket 
how the four-in-hand is rapidly giving 
way to the motor car. Time was with 
many keen racegoers when it was 
almost a point of conscience to attend 
Newmarket with their four-in-hands, 
but the motor car is found to be a dis- 
tinctly more convenient method of con- 
veyance though there are some old- 
fashioned sportsmen who view it with 
much disfavour. The other day at 
Newmarket a well-known racegoer and 


sportsman remarked in tones of disgust as he saw the strings of 
approaching motor cars, “ Well, I’m blowed if they won’t want the 
racecourse to themselves soon as well as the road! ” 


THE HOUSE PARTY AT WYNYARD PARK, WHERE LORD AND LADY 


Standing on the right of his Majesty are the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Londonderry, and Lord Crewe. 


LONDONDERRY ENTERTAINED THE KING 


On the King's left is Lord Shaftesbury. Sitting at the right of 


the picture are Lady Castlereagh, the Duchess of Devonshire, and Lady Londonderry. At the extreme left is Mrs. Arthur Paget 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY. 


Miss Nancy Price in ‘“ Letty Lyric Theatre. 


ee Ne 


Jolnston & Hofimann 


Miss Nancy Price has made a splendid success in the part assigned to her in Letty, that of Hilda Gunning, where she shows a very remarkable gift as a milliner’s 
assistant. Miss Price had played previously with great success the part of Calypso in Mr. Stephen Phillips's play of Ulysses at His Majesty's Theatre 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 


Miss Claire Romaine in ‘*The Flood Tide” at Drury Lane Theatre. 


Johnsion & Hy ffmann 

Miss Claire Romaine is the only daughter of the late Mr. Edward Solomon, the musician. She started in life in burlesque at the old Gaiety Theatre and afterwards 

played the partiof Shrimp, the call boy, in In Town. Miss Romaine left the stage for a time on her marriage with Mr, Edgar Romaine Keddie. In Mr. Cecil Raleigh’s 
splendid melodrama at Drury Lane she performs the part assigned to her—that of Polly Champion—with extraordinary vivacity and humour 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 


Miss Lily Brayton as the Queen in ‘Richard II.” at His Majesty’s Theatre. 


Jolnsion & Hoffmann 


Miss Lily Brayton is one of the most charming actresses on the English stage to-day. She won golden opinions when she took the part of Viola in Mr. Tree's revival of 
Twelfih Night, She had previously graduated in Mr. Benson's company and in that of Mr. Greet. Miss Brayton was born in Wigan in Lancashire. In private life she 
is Mrs. Oscar Asche, the wife of a distinguished actor 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 


Miss Daisy Thimm in ‘‘ The Flood Tide” at Drury Lane Theatre. 


S 
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Johision & Hoffi,.ann 


«Miss Daisy Thimm is the daughter of what is usually known as a lady journalist ; in other words, her mother had been for many years a capable writer for many newspapers. 

Her father is the author of a painstaking book on the art of fencing. Among her first performances she acted as understudy to Miss Ellaline Terriss in Sweet and Twenty 

and afterwards played an important part in There's Many a Slip at the Haymarket Theatre. She is now playing the part of Mabel Corry in The Flood Tide at 
Drury Lane 
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A Clever Actress.—I confess that Miss 
Nancy Price completely captivated me when 


I saw her as the assistant to Madame Wilkins — 


in Mr. Pinero’s play, Zetty. Mr. Pinero 
has always had a gift for bringing out one 
actress in each succeeding 
play. Since the time 
when Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell made her reputation 
in The Second Mrs, Tan- 
gueray there has. been 
quite a procession of 
talent that has come to 
the front. under his 
guidance. Miss Nancy 
Price is, in my judgment, 
the latest, and that is why 
—as in another picture 
she is represented only in 
profile—I give her portrait 
here full-face. 


“Letty” and High 
Tea. —I1 heard Mr. 
Pinero’s speech at the 
Mansion House when he 
recommended ‘high tea ” 
for theatre-goers. Weare 
now having a discussion 
of some amusement to me 
who have had experience 
of “high tea” in the 
English provinces. In 
my younger days it was 
quite the thing to be 
invited to -a “high 
tea.” Well-to-do middle- 
class people rather prided 
themselves on the dainties 
they could provide at 


such functions. Now, alas! when I have 
tried it I have found it a trial to the digestion. 
There is, however, an easy remedy for 
Mr. Pinero so far as his play, Le¢¢y, is 
concerned. Let him cut out the last act; it 


MISS NANCY PRICE 


will not be missed in the least. It is, as a 
matter of fact, a dreadful anti-climax after the 
high strain of the previous acts and the really 
brilliant talent of the author and actors to 
come to what Mr, John Morley once called 
the “ greasy domesticity ” 
of the scene in the 
epilogue. 


With the Gallery 
Boys.—For reasons more 
amusing to me than they 
would be to my readers I[ 
saw the play of Dolly 
Varden at the Avenue 
from the front of the 
gallery. It was the first 
time I had been in the 
gallery of a theatre for 
some years, but then let 
me confess that I fre- 
quently go to the theatre 
as what is known as a 
““deadhead.” It has been 
my loss, however, for 
really to obtain thorough 
enjoyment of a play give 
me the gallery; it would 
be a revelation to any- 
one who was only accus- 
tomed to the bored 
frequenters of the stalls. 
There: was one. girl ~— 
“voung lady” I. suppose 
I should say—sitting near 
me who laughed con- 
sumnedly from the begin- 
ning to the end of the 
piece ; it obviously gave 
her real enjoyment. 


Fohnston & Hoffmann 


MISS MABELLE GILMAN AS 
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* DOLLY VARDEN"” 
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Lallie Charles 


MADAME ELSA SAVIL, THE DRAMATIC 
SOPRANO 


Gave her first concert in St. James's Hall on October 29. 
Miss Savil has studied on the Continent and in London, 
and sings equally well in French, Italian, German, 

and English 


A Clever Comic Opera. 
—It is only at a first-night 
performance that the gallery 
is exigent; this gallery 
thoroughly enjoyed _ itself. 
And it was right, for the 
piece was a very excellent 
and bright one, although the 
audience was not anything 
like as large as it deserved to 
be on that particular night, 
Perhaps things will mend in 
this particular. Anyway, I 
count Dolly Varden a very 
clever comic opera, and Miss 
Mabelle’ Gilman — whose 
picture I give writing a 
letter to her lover and 
attempting to deceive her 
guardian who is standing 
near—is a very bright and 
pretty actress. 


A Benighted Literary 
Man.—Mr. Andrew Lang has 
been horrifying all London 
by telling it through the 
columns of Longman’s 
Magazine that he has never 
heard of Miss Edna May. Considering 
that Mr. Andrew Lang has been described 
as a “syndicate of writers”—so many and 
so varied are the subjects that he touches 
—this is a limitation one would hardly 
have expected of him, though one has long 
been used to it in his Majesty’s judges. It 
almost tempts one to brag. I am proud of the 
fact that I have read all the books Mr. Lang 
has written—which is saying a great deal 
—but on the other hand, I would not have 
missed seeing Miss Edna May for anything. 
I have seen her on the Dublin as well as the 
London stage, and I hope to see her many 
times more. 


The Gaelic Society’s Concert.—Miss Jessie 
MacLachlan obtained a vociferous welcome 
at the Gaelic Society’s concert held in the 
Queen’s Hall. Miss MacLachlan has heen 
absent from these festivals for some little time 
owing to an extended tour in America, where 
she has sung the songs of Scotland to 300 
American audiences. Not only the clapping 
which greeted the singer’s return but the 
coughing and throat-clearing while she blessed 
“the Scottish tongue that sings the auld 
Scottish songs to me” must have been very 
welcome to a singer’s ears. In the few but 
neatly-expressed phrases with which Miss 


Dramatic and Musical 
Gossip of the Week. 


-MacLachlan addressed the audience she hoped 


that the Gaelic Society would do all in its 
power to perpetuate all that was beautiful in 
Scottish melody, a wish which should be as 
heartily endorsed by southron as by Gael. 


A Veteran Violinist. — Another enthu- 
siastic reception at the Gaelic Society’s 
Concert was that given to Mr. J. Scott- 
Skinner, the veteran violinist, whose “ Lament 
of Hector the Hero” was very beautifully 
rendered. Mr. Scott-Skinner is a complete 
master of the violin, and the beautiful Scottish 


MISS JESSIE MACLACHLAN 


Who appeared at the Gaelic Society’s concert on October 29 


airs which he played were received with great 
appreciation by the audience. 


The Popular Liza Lehmann.—Madame 
Liza Lehmann, the song-cycle specialist, is 
now hard at work on the incidental music for 
a German play entitled K/ein Else, by Thérese 
Haupt, which is to be produced in Hamburg 
some time between Christmas and Easter 
next. Her most recent completed work is a 
romantic suite for .violin-and piano, which 
has not yet been performed. The latest song- 
cycle from Madame Liza Lehmann’s facile and 
fertile pen, “ Songs of Love and Spring,” has 
been already alluded to in these pages. In 
private life Madame Liza Lehmann is Mrs. 
Herbert Bedford. She lives at Wimbledon 
and is the mother of two small boys. 


A Charming Dancer.—Miss Gabrielle 
Ray as Thisbe at the new Gaiety gives 
promise of qualifying to win a place in the 
long roll of famous dancers, She has been 
five years in musical comedy, having made a 
beginning as Mamie Clancy in 7he Belle of 
New York with a company toured by Mr. 
Ben Greet. Then followed two years in his 
Casino Girl company as Dolly Twinkle, the 
part originated At the Shaftesbury by Miss 
Marie George. Four years previous to her 
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engagement by Mr. Ben Greet Miss Ray had 
appeared as a child actress in a drama called 
Proof at the Elephant and Castle, and several 
pantomime parts in the provinces followed. 
A year ago she went to the Gaiety to under- 
study Miss Gertie Millar in Zhe Toreador, 
and from there went to the Apollo, where she 
has played Miss Letty Lind’s and Miss Ella 
Snyder’s parts without suffering by com- 
parison. Miss Ray is neither French nor 
American as is surmised but comes from 
Lancashire. 


Publishing Plays.—The reason of the 
complete absence of literary drama to-day is 
because the stage is not recognised as an 
active branch of contemporary literature. No 
one reads a modern play in English—a broad 
statement, but truthful. In France a suc- 
cessful drama is published 
during its run in Paris; it is 
read by thousands who have 
no opportunity of witnessing 
the performance. In England 
the dramatist has no such 
double. auditory. He-writes 
solely to please the audience, 
which is primarily right ; but 
if he goes further and en- 
deavours to produce sound 
literature he can appeal to 
no public, his work has no 
place on the list beside new 
works of fiction. Zhe circu- 
lating libraries do not take 
the published plays of our 
foremost dramatists. The 
published plays of Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Pinero, for example, 
are not among the books 
which have been put on a 
single important list offered 
to. subscribers, although 
Mr. Heinemann and other 
publishers give us capital 
editions of the plays of these 
popular playwrights. 


Fohnustone 


MR. J. SCOTT-SKINNER 


The celebrated Scottish violinist who appeared at the 
Gaelic Society's concert at the Queen’s Hall on 
October 29 
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The Grand Finale in “The Orchid” at the New Gaiety Theatre. 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler" 
Our photographer is to be congratulated on the splendid flashlight effect he has secured in the final scene of The Orchid at the Gaiety Theatre. We are here shown the 
interior of the opera house at Nice, where all the principal actors and actresses engaged in The Orchid come in front of the stage. In the centre will be noticed Miss Gertie 
Millar and Miss Connie Ediss; next her is Mr. Edmund Payne, then we see to the left Miss Ethel Sydney and Mr. George Grossmith, jun. Flashlight effects of this 
kind are not yet all one hopes to see them, but this picture is very interesting. It is a pity that one is not able to get an equally good impression of an audience, 

particularly the audience of a first-night performance 
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The Sea Lions and Seals at the London Hippodrome. 


Foulshant w Banfiell 


DR. WOODWARD, WHO HAS TRAINED THESE SEALS IN A MOST EXTRAORDINARY MANNER, IS HERE SEEN SHAKING HANDS WITH 
ONE OF THEM 


“oulsham & Banfield 


TWO CLEVER ACROBATS 
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A HUMOROUS SOCIETY ENTERTAINER 
Mr. William R. Mims and his “ Make-ups.” 


A 'bus conductor requesting a ‘‘fare” on no A suburban midnight terror and ‘orriball An “alien undesirable” who ‘‘’avin’ coom to dis 
account to hurry as ‘fa week or two ain’t no murdeer-er” of beauty sleep countree know ven he vell orf and will shtop 
account to him” here” 


An ancient ‘‘ growler”’ driver who has been asked MR. W. R. MIMS IN REAL LIFE A coster who has just exchanged a few compli- 
if he knows the way to the Twopenny Tube ments with an acquaintance 


The gentleman one meets in the City who cannot understand why other The superior young man who is dissatisfied with everything and 
people ‘‘can't get on." He began with nuthin’ everybody—except himself 


- 
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THE LATE THEODOR MOMMSEN 
The Great Historian in His Study. 


Pe “a 
wteeaen’s 


Copyright by the Photographische Gesellschaft 


Theodor Mommsen, who wrote quite the best history of Rome that the world h en, counted himself a German, for he was born in Schleswig—then part of Denmark— 
on November 13, 1817. He died at Charlottenburg on November 1, aged hty-six. He wrote many other books indicating great learning, but his History of Rome, which 
has been translated into English, has gone through more than one edition in Great Britain and will be read by all students for many r o . Professor Freeman 
described him as ‘‘ probably the most learned man that has ever lived.’’ Although he quarrelled with this country over the Boer War he intensely interested in England 
and English history and literature, and one of his last contributions was a German appeal to England—a plea for a better understanding between the two countries 
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Waring’s New Van.—I give on this 
page a photograph of the new motor van 
which Waring’s is about to adopt for 
delivery purposes. The motive power is 
steam, the fuel for which is paraffin; but the 


peculiar feature is that there is no noise, no smell, no smoke, and no 
The van, which has been built by the Gillett Motor 
Company, is in every way worthy of the famous furnishing firm which 


visible steam. 
has had the enterprise to adopt it. 


The Debtors’ ‘‘ Sanctuary.”— 
‘The barrister who assigned zeal 
‘in public work as the cause of his 
bankruptcy is only one of many 
‘who pay very dearly for their 
‘place on the public stage. Mr. 
Munro-Johnstone was a million- 
aire before he entered upon his 
-sixteen years career as M.P., and 
he died, as everyone knows, in 
Paris very much impoverished 
-An extreme case perhaps, but the 
pathetic thing is that it is only 
these extreme cases that come to 
the ears of the public. We might 
be more grateful to those who serve 
us did we only know at what cost. 


Ihave it on good authority that a man is poor in the House on 
anything less than £4,000 a year; I am also told that the House is 


Beyond all doubt very many of our 
M.P.’s are oppressed with grave financial worries. 


a glamour in public work that few men can free themselves from when 
Many M.P.’s, too, who have made 
something of a mark “hang on” in the desperate hope that some 
:small office, some lesser Government post, may be granted to them 


-a terrible place to be poor in. 


-once they have entered upon it. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


WARING'S” 


DECORATOR SGT URIS 


oxronr 


THE NEW MOTOR VAN 
Belonging to Waring’s of Oxford Street, W. 


There is, however, 


THE TATLER 


to make things run easier. Within the pre- 
cincts of the House the most hapless may 
breathe freely. They are absolutely safe there 
from process-servers. M.P.’s, of course, used 
to be privileged from arrest while going or re- 


turning, an immunity that might even now be insisted on successfully. 


M.P. “ Might-have-beens.”—Of course money gud money does 


not appeal to many M.P.’s. 
When one has not it, it is the 
necessity; when one has it, 
merely a detail. The House pre- 
sents the spectacle of many poten- 
tial fortunemakers gone wrong. 
Had Mr. Chamberlain not entered 
public life England would probably 
have had a Pierpont Morgan of 
her own instead of the gentleman 
of that name having England. 
Sir William Harcourt might have 
made a certainty of being made 
Lord Chancellor (financially not a 
post to sneeze at) or alternatively 
he might with his budget genius 
have been governor of the Bank 
of England. Mr. Balfour could 
have had several choices of 


richly-requited careers, and there are at least a dozen M.P.’s 
who could scarcely have missed winning fame and fortune on 
the stage—notably Mr. A. H. A. Morton, Mr. Marshall Hall, 
and Mr. Ellis Griffiths. 
would have been a fine younger son’s portion for Lord Hugh 
Cecil, while Mr. Gibson Bowles as a kind of Whiteley’s—a universal 
provider of information on all topics (in return for cash)—must have 
made a colossal fortune. 


The revenues of the see of Canterbury 


Our Ninth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
:acrostics issued consecutively from September 
30. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
-solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
-of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of a second prize in this year are 
-disqualified from winning a second or third 
prize in this competition, but can try for the 
first prize; winners of a third prize in the 
year can only try for a first or second prize in 
this competition. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
-guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
mative guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
‘may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
‘no correspondence can be entered into on any 
-subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
‘given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, #e., answers to the seventh acrostic 
(dated November 11) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, November 23. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
“‘ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab.” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in, All 
mames and solutions must be written most 


distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Ninth Series) 


pu ast OfsgU R I 
a. Ola Ree D) E A L 
3 MACCHIAVELLI 
4. E Z R A 
5 R I D D 


Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Ninth Series) 


Tall is she, dark, with large and flashing eyes. 
Her glorious hair a crown of glory is. 

Next week she comes to Windsor’s royal home, 
Guest of our King and Queen, from ancient Rome. 


1. Fruit am I, used in tarts and flavours, yea, 
And in some medicine. Yellow am in hue. 
Also I clowned it in the motley play 
Dreamt in the Summer's Night ago for you. 


2. Mountain and river both. They lie between 
Europe and Asia. There they may be seen. 
3. As Prince, co-victor in the Blenheim fight ; 
As usher, murderer, convicted quite. 
4. 'Tis the ‘‘ Distressful Counthry,” 
And always so has been, 
And attaches great importance to 
The ‘‘ wearin’ of the green.” 
5. Right through this rugged central state 
The Yankees wish to bore, 
Forgetting the volcanoes that 
Might fill the ditch and more. 
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x. A kind of celestial being whom the Mahomedans 
believe to inhabit their paradise. 

3. Author of The Prince, a treatise which showed how 
a prince might obtain absolute power and govern abso- 
lutely. It is full of unscrupulous suggestion. Vincenzio 
“ Monti,"’ a writer who is notorious for the frequent 
changes in the political tone of his writings which were 
usually violent and highly objectionable, is accepted. 

4. Ezra, the priest and scribe (see the Book of Ezra). 
Of ‘‘Elishama the scribe”’ the Acrostic Editor can only 
find that he is just mentioned by Jeremiah. 

5. John or Jan Ridd (see Lorna Doone). 


i The name, 
* Doone,"’ is mentioned in the light. 


The Acrostic Editor 


“does not see any connection between the Doones and 


Roland, or Richard I. or Robin Hood. 


Correct answers to No. 4 have been received from: 
Almeria, Aar, Anderada, Aston, Aylwards, Alif, Amabelle, 
Alrewas, Aenea, Alicia, Ap, Adabarth, Astwood, Astynaza, 
Altisidora, Aclaude, Attrisolle, Ampersand, Arab-queen, 
Adecee, Astrachan, Armstein, Arosa, Altwharry, Adelaide, 
Abna, Allie, Alnwick, Ag-agg, Amsted, Africa, Barlasch, 
Briar-rose, Bullgate, Biddle-bird, Black-eyes, Bonnie-bell, 
Blue-eyes, Berth, Belledame, Bonge, Bibury, Berks, Bed- 
rock, Bloomsbury, Balfe, Beauty, Bulbul, Bimbo, Beg, 
Chromatic, Cass, Clarelou, Cambria, Chippie, Callala, 
Chicot, Cyprus, Carissima, Chang, Carte-blanche, Cherry- 
cheeks, Cattegat, Constantia, Caribou, Carinthia, Chin- 
chin, Chippendale, Croxall, Daddy, Dignity, Dubious, 
Dirudini, Dodpoller, Differential, Dewankhas, Dugessa, 
Dumnorix, Eaglehawk, Eastwind, Effie-dear, Edelband, 
Elleville, Ethelwood, Filletoville, Flosager, Fulmarno, 
Felgardo, Fiora, Francis, Ferret, Fortiter, Greyeyes, 
Gooney-goop, Gingerbread, Gumberbird, Golfluny, Go- 
barou, Gatherso, Grosvenor, Gig-lamps, Goonsome, Gle- 
vum, Golo, Hussar, Hadith, Hermit, Heath, Hook, 
Himalaya, Icknield, Joyful-owl, Jinko, Katchewan, Kil- 
kenny, Kathbaron, Kamsin, Ko, Kooc, Keys, Keep-at-it, 
Lostwithiel, Lengthington, Lux, Lady-venna, Louth, Lit- 
tlemary, Manchuria, M. L. H., Marion, Mars, Moira, 
Maremma, Moremie, Muffeta, Minorca, Milton, Macau- 
dax, Mourino, Mab-queen, Mina-mie, Mater, Nimble, 
Nedals, Nibs, Novara, Nemo, Ouard, Olea, Oak, Owen, 
Peugeot, Pacdam, Phunga, Peace, Petrarch, Peeroot, 
Polstrawner, Poltrepen, Penguin, Quack-quack, Rextri- 
bus, Roy, Reldas, Running-star, Romany, Ronpu, Roma, 
Romney, R. F. A., She, Seastar, Simonstree, St. George, 
Starlight, Sherwood, Sherkolmes, Sturford, Sandow, 
Straight-shoes, Swiftsure, Sweetbells, Saskerre, St. Quen- 
tin, Squire, Tina, Truth, Towser, Taffy, Tussock, Tip- 
tilted, The-adders, Telephone, Tiballak, Tincan, Tad- 
caster, Tobias-John, Timbuctoo, Three-tricks, Usher, 
Unkie, Umballa, Victor, Victoria, Vinna, Vim, We-two, 
Wistahs, Wuff, Workitout, Wagstaff, Wotherspoon, 
Wizard, Wepaplac, Wynell, Wyst, Whip-poor-will, Wild- 
violet, Yasmar, Yoko, Yellow, Zernebock ; and an open 
envelope post-marked ‘“‘ Portsmouth " containing nothing. 


In reply to ‘‘Timbuctoo" and others it is quite per- 
missible to get assistance. Some of the solvers are 
practically syndicates—such as clubs, mess-rooms, ward- 
rooms, and families. 

In reply to ‘‘ Astynaza,”’ ‘* Swiftsure,"’ and ‘‘ Blooms- 
bury"’ it is a very wise precaution’ to send duplicate 
answers in separate envelopes or on separate post cards to 
guard against accidents in the post. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that the first attempts of 
Dunoon" and “ Agnes ”’ should have failed but advises 
them to go on to obtain practice. 

“‘Owen"’ is credited with a correct answer to No. 3. 
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Current Games, Sports, and 


A Professional’s Earnings.— 
There was an admirable article in 
last week’s Athletic News on the 
subject of the earnings of profes- 
sional cricketers. It was written 
by a professional who evidently 
does not want his identity dis- 
closed, although most of us, I 
fancy, after reading the article 
were in no doubt as to his name 
and county. He makes no secret 
of the fact that he was induced to 
write the article mainly through 
sympathy with Mead, the rights 
and wrongs of whose position he 
does not think are fully appreciated 
by the public. Whether the 
sympathy of the public is with 
Mead or with the Essex County 
Committee 1 have no means of 
ascertaining, but I am sure that 
not many of the thousands of 
spectators who watch county 
cricket throughout the summer 
have any idea how exiguous are 
the earnings of the average pro- 
fessional, or perhaps I should 
say have any idea of the multi- 
tudinous expenses he unavoid- 
ably incurs. According to the 
writer in the Azhletic News 
every three days home match 
costs a professional 12s. 6d. in 
lunches and tips, while for every out match 
his bill for hotel, lunches, cabs, and tips is 
never less than £2. How far the tips to 
dressing-room attendants and waiters are 
necessary I cannot say, but it certainly 
appears to be nothing less than an extortion 
that a professional cricketer should have to 
disperse a considerable percentage of his 
earnings in gratuities. Moreover, the item, 
both in home and away matches, of Is. 6d. 
per day for lunch is one from which a pro- 
fessional cricketer should certainly be relieved 
when it is recollected that the amateur gets 
his lunch free. The following balance sheet 
may be taken as typical of the profit and loss 
account of a professional playing for any 
other county than Yorkshire, Lancashire, or 
Middlesex :— 


RECEIPTS 


Twenty-four matches at £5 


per match - - - £120 0 oO 
Eight victories - - 8) 0) 40 
Talent money - - - 10 0 O 

£138 0 oO 


Total in Wickets 
First in First 
Season Season 


First 


\ 
ame 
N Season 


P. F. Warner - 
R. E. Foster - - 
B. J. T. Bosanquet 
Hayward, T. - - 
Tyldesley, J. T. 
Braund, L. C. 
Knight, A. E. 

Relf, A. E. 

Arnold, E. 

Fielder, A. 
Strudwick, H. 
Lilley, A. A. - 
Hirst, G. H. - 
Rhodes, W. R. 


o for 18 
2 for 133 
30 for 561 
to for 322 
o for 13 


o for 79 


1894 
1897 
1898 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1895 
1900 
1899 
1901 
1903 
1888 
1892 


1898 


133 
228 
168 
400 


26 for 651 
55 for 1,388 


12 for 226 
27 for 527 1896 
154 for 2,249 1903 


Year 
First 
red 


Actual 
u 


A GREAT WELSH FORWARD 


George Boots of Newport 


EXPENSES 
Twelve home matches at 
_ 12s. 6d. each - - £710 0 
Twelve out matches - - ZO51070 
Benefits - - - - 210 0 
Wardrobe - - - VilOenO 
Cricket paraphernalia - 210 0 
Extras - - - - 10 0 O 
£60 0 Oo 
Balance, £78. 
The Princely Footballer.—This leaves 


our professional on September 1 with £78 
clear if he has been abnormally careful, which 
it must be confessed is a virtue that very few 
of the class are given to. Throughout 
September, as a general rule, he does} not 
draw a halfpenny piece, so at once starts to 
spend the £78. By October 1, when he again 
begins drawing his 25s. per week, this sum 
is reduced to £70, and on that he has to go 
through the winter with the additional weekly 
income, and this income is only a retaining fee. 
He has no work todo; if he can find any em- 
ployment he is lucky. In thefexisting struggle 


Played 
ina 
Test 
Match 


Pace 
of 


Style of Bowling 
Scoring 


Throwing and Catching 
Ability Age 
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Pastimes. 


and competition of business and 
commerce, what paymaster will 
nowadays employ a man for the 
winter months only? This ques- 
tion we leave others to answer. 
Surely these facts go to prove that 
the professional who plays county 
cricket, the highest flight of a 
scientiic game, is very badly 
paid. Comparatively speaking, 
the professional footballer leads 
the life of a prince. The with- 
drawal of men like Barnes and 
Mead in one season is a comment 
on this system of ‘‘ rewards.” 


Corinthians v. Millwall.—The 
Corinthians’ opening match 
seemed to give promise of brighter 
days for the famous old club. 
S. H. Day was a distinct success 
as centre forward. He is certainly 
the nearest approach to a worthy 
successor of G. O, that has done 
duty for the Corinthians in the 
past two years. Theheavy ground 
seemed to suit the amateurs, B. O. 
Corbett simply revelling in- the 
mud. Individually they were 
much superior to the Millwall 
men, but what the professionals. 
lacked in skill they made up for 
in combination. Stanborough, 
who last year seemed to be a back number, 
played conspicuously well at outside right 
and has apparently plenty of football left in 
him still. 


Interesting Figures. — There are two 
reasons why the table which appears at the 
bottom of this page giving the salient fea- 
tures and characteristics of the career of 
each of the members of the team just starting 
its arduous task in Australia may at this 
moment prove interesting. First, because 
the team is the Marylebone Cricket Club’s 
first that has been sent to uphold England’s. 
cricket honour ; secondly, because the team 
has just begun its programme of matches.. 
The following list gives details even unto the 
fielding ability of each player—ability which is. 
inch by inch securing for itself due recogni- 
tion as worthy to rank alongside and not 
beneath good batting and bowling powers. It 
will be noticed that the team contains only 
one batsman of whom it can truthfully be said’ 
that he scores very fast and only two fieldsmen 
whose all-round fielding can be accurately 
described as first-class. 


Best Year 
Batting Bowling 


arene EET ES 


fair = 

fast fair 
very fast fair 
variable fair 


All sorts) right-hand 
Right-hand, medium 


variable good 


( Right-hand, slow, leg } 
i] breaks ) 


fair 
fair 
fair 


— fair 
Right-hand, medium moderate 

Right-hand, slow medium moderate 

Right-hand, medium fast 


fast 
fast 
good 


good 
good 


{ Leftchand; round, } 
medium fast ) 
Left-hand, slow round 
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very good very good very good 


fair 
good 

fair 
poor 


1,727 
1,807 
1,240 
2,647 
3,041 
1,587 
1,834 
1,100 
1,212 


30 
25 
26 
32 
30 
very good 27 


very safe 30 

fair — 
26 
26 
21 
36 


32 
26 


good 

fair 
very good 

good 


1,399 
1,950 
1,137 


good 
good 
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Queen’s Park’s New Ground. — The 
opening of the new ground of the Queen’s 
Park Football Club of Glasgow last Saturday 
by the Lord Provost of Glasgow is a tribute 
to the enterprise of Scots footballers which 
English players may well envy. New 
Queen’s Park can claim a ground with a 
capacity unequalled in the kingdom. Situated 
in Somerville Drive, Mount Florida, due south 


good deal of the Evans Melville-Balfour com- 
bination, but there were no signs of it to be 
discovered at Queen’s Club last Saturday week. 
Last year | saw Evans play some excellent 
games, but at present he is either completely 
off colour or else a fish out of water among 
the mediocrities on his side, but it is quite 
incredible that someching better in the way of 
Association football cannot be unearthed at 


THE FRESHMEN’S SPORTS AT CAMBRIDGE 


The start for the three-mile race 


of Hampden Park, the previous home of 
Queen’s Park, it will be easily accessible by 
trains and trams from Glasgow. It will hold 
comfortably well over 100,000 people, and as 
the whole of the ordinary sixpenny spectators 
will be accommodated on solid earth em- 
bankments with broad steps there can practi- 
cally be no danger. A pavilion with capacious 
stands on each side and reserved enclosures 
to hold 10,000 people will complete the ccn- 
veniences. Queen’s Park “will now have a 
home worthy of the high reputation of a club 
which has been in quite the forefront of 
Association football for thirty-six years. 


Successful Amateurism.—However gloomy 
the future of amateur football may be in 
England amateurism of the highest type is 
evidently still a power in the land of cakes. 
No fewer than 38,000 people gathered together 
last Saturday week when Queen’s Park met 
the Celtic in the opening match on their new 
ground in Glasgow. Last season the fortunes 
of Queen’s Park had sunk so low that there 
were rumours that the club might have to 
disband, but they seem to have taken a 
new lease of life and their victory over the 
Celtic at New Hampden Park was an excel- 
lent omen of brighter days in store. It is, of 
course, impossible in these days of keen com- 
petition that Queen’s Park should enjoy its 
unique pre-eminence of twenty years ago, 
but there is no reason why they should not 
still occupy a position worthy of its great past 
amongst the clubs of Scotland. 


Oxford Footbali.—lf the football shown 
by the Oxford eleven against the Casuals 
at Queen’s Club is really the best the 
university can produce the Association game 
must be in a parlous condition at the univer- 
s ties. The Casuals had by no means their 
strongest eleven out, but they were infinitely 
too good for the side opposing them. Neither 
in goal nor at back or forward was the Oxford 
team within measurable distance of even the 
weak elevens that have represented the uni- 
versity in the last few years. I have heard a 


Oxford, and no doubt when next March 
arrives the team that made such an exceed- 
ingly poor show against the Casuals will have 
undergone extensive modifications, 


Why Football is Deteriorating.—That 
Association football has retrograded rather 
than advanced in skill during the past few 
years is not altogether surprising when one 
remembers the conditions under which it is 
played. Up toacertain point professionalism 
undoubtedly improved the game. Although it 
was at Cambridge Uni- 
versity that the idea of 
combination was first 
put into practice jit was 
among professional clubs 
that the idea was tho- 
roughly worked out; in 
other words, profes- 
sionals if they have no 
initiative are excellent 
adapters. But combina- 
tion and passing have 
since been done to death, 
The average professional 
is not a person of much 
intelligence or education, 
Here and there are ex- 
ceptions, but the majority 
of players in League 
clubs are about on the 
intellectual level of the 
unskilled labourer. They 
mechanically pass the 
ball, not because there 
is someone in a better position than them- 
selves but simply that they have a deeply- 
rooted conviction that passing is’ an integral 
part of the game without any reference to 
whether their passing has any tactical 
advantages or not. It seems vain to look 
for any improvement until either football 
professionals are drawn from the _better- 
educated classes or until the directors of 
League clubs take the matter in hand and 
infuse into their teams a wholesome element 
of intelligent amateurs, 
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‘Friendly ” Billiard Matches.—One of the 
numerous demoralising effects of professional 
football we often hear is the disappearance of 
all interest in “friendly” matches. The taste 
of the spectators has been so vitiated by 
pernicious Cup ties and League matches that 
any match falls flat unless there is something 
more than mere victory depending on the 
results. Football, however, is not the only 
form of sport in which the friendly game is 
regarded with languid interest. The drawing 
power of exhibition games in billiards is, for 
instance, often less than that of the friendly 
football match, This is certainly not the 
fault of either the players themselves or of 
those who organise the game. Messrs. 
Thurston during the season provide what 
ought to be a treat to all those who enjoy 
scientific billiards; yet during a series of 
games played last week between Bateman 
and Harverson, Messrs. Thurston’s most com- 
fortable room in Leicester Square was never 
more than half-full. 


Ladies and Gents.— In their admirable 
book on lawn tennis the brothers Doherty 
have introduced one particularly sensible 
innovation. Hitherto in every book on Jawn 
tennis that I have read the words, ‘ men” 
and “ women,” have been banished into 
limbo. We read of “gentlemen’s singles” 
and “ ladies’ doubles,” and of how the “ gentle- 
man’s” serve differs from the “lady’s,” when 
what is obviously meant is the mere dis- 
tinction between a man’s play and a woman’s, 
I am glad to see that the Dohertys have 
made a practical protest against this misuse 
of words. In their chapter on mixed doubles 
a man’s partner is alluded to as a girl; and 
even if the description may not always be 
literally correct it is, at any rate, an immense 
improvement on the suburban vulgarism of 
“lady.” I wish that Miss Toupie Lowther in 
the chapter which she has contributed to the 
Dohertys’ book had followed their phraseology. 


OXFORD AT QUEEN'S CLUB 


She has apparently realised the absurdity of 
talking of “ gentlemen” lawn tennis players 
and writes of the male player as a “man,” 
but she has evidently been unable to bring 
herself to speak of “ women,” and her pages 
are dotted all over with such vulgarisms as 
‘ladies’ singles ” and ‘‘ the lady’s second ser- 
vice.” The most amusing remark in Miss 
Lowther’s chapter is her humorous suggestion 
that only girls with ugly ankles should be 
allowed by the committee to wear long skirts 
when playing a tournament. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


More Poor Men’s Cars.—Last week I 
mentioned two or three of the dozen good 
cars now on the market for men of small 
incomes. Added to the already long list an 
8 h.p. Darracq known as the “ Populaire” and 
sold at £180 will make its débz¢ at the Paris 
Salon. The Hon. C. S. Rolls is bringing out 
the Rolls Light Car with a 6 h.p. motor 
giving 7} h.p. on the brake which is the only 
light car with a two-seated Roi des Belges 
body. It has ample luggage accommodation 
and is marketed at £150. 


Wide Choice in Cheap Cars.—The 6 h.p. 
Pick car complete with lamps and accessories, 
double-cylinder engine, three speeds forward 
and reverse, sells at £175. All parts are 
standardised and readily replaced. This car 
will keep well up to the new twenty mile an 
hour legal limit. All these. cheap cars are 
simply made, easily run, and may 
be kept in going order by a novice. 
Such light cars are easy on the 
tyres; and after all it is the tyres 
which make the main item in 
motoring. 


How about Repairs ?—Practical 
experience shows that many of 
these cheap little cars with care 
cin run several thousands of miles 
on less than a £10 note in repairs. 
A good driver can reduce the repair 
bill to vanishing point, certainly for 
the first two years of a car’s life. 
Some overluling may. then be 
necessary, but no serious expendi- 
ture need be entailed if care be 
taken each day and the car not 
allowed to get into clumsy hands 
In considering running cost care 
and the mileage are the first items. 
You cannot cover 10,000 miles in a 
year at the same cost per mile as 
a man who ‘only drives 3,000 or 
4,000 miles, 


Inspection Pits.—Several corre- 
spondents wishing to “dig their 
own pits” without engaging an 
expert have asked for the correct 
dimensions. These are usually 
given as 6 ft. in length, 4 ft. in 
depth, and 2 ft. in width. My own 
experience condemns so short a pit, 
which I think should be at least 
7 ft. long. In this way two persons may 
work at different ends of the car; it is 
very difficult to get into a 6 ft. pit when the 
aperture is covered by the car. Also I would 
suggest 2} ft. as the most handy width. 


Stitches in Time.—The old adage, ‘a stitch 
in time saves nine,” is not so true of anything 
as of motors, -It pays to attend to the smallest 
matter going wrong ; an entire motor may be 
disorganised by the neglect to take a trifling 
repair in hand immediately the need shows 
itself. Neglect is at the root of 75 per cent. of 
big repair bills. 


Motor Car Insurance.—It is astounding 
how many motorists owning cars worth 
£1,000 and upwards neglect the obvious pre- 
caution of insuring against accident, fire, and 
damage generally. Considering the special 
liability to fire and other accidents both in 


garage and streets, and bearing in mind the 
smallcost of car insurance, this is a safeguard 
which every motorist should promptly take, 
from a £40 motor cyclist up to a £3,000 
Mercédés carowner. 


Motor Proverbs.—It profiteth a man little 
to break the record and at the same time to 
break his neck. The blood of the pedestrian 
is the lubricating oil of the scorcher. 


Cars and Crinolines.—There is no doubt 
that women’s skirts. incline crinolinewards. 
Members of the Ladies’ Automobile Club are 
wondering whether they will have to forswear 
crinolines or motor cars, for no woman can 
drive her car and wear her quantum of whale- 


bone. By the way, the 
ladies’ club is so successful 
that its subscrip- tion has 


been raised from £2 2s. to 


£5 58., and will shortly shift its headquarters 
to a charming suite of rooms at Claridge’s 
Hotel. The committee evidently has enough 


domesticity at home and is unwilling to do the 


club’s housekeeping. Hence its fondness for 


hotel headquarters, 


16 ft. Road Schedule in Scotland. — The 
Highland laird is growing anxious as to 
letting his shootings. Most tenants of the 
big shooting lodges in Scotland use motor 
cars for their guests’? conveyance to and from 
the moors. The law closing 16 ft. roads to 
motor traffic will absolutely prevent some of 
the best lodges being let. In Forfarshire 
two-thirds of the roads in the county are less 
than 16 ft. in width. It is much the same in 
Perthshire, consequently the county councils 
knowing that the shooting Sassenach repre- 
sents nine-tenths of Scottish prosperity are as 
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anxious to widen their roads as the English 
councils are to narrow them down to the 16 ft. 
schedule. 


Automobile Federation. — The Reading 
Automobile Club proposes that provincial 
clubs instead of becoming affiliated to the 
A.C.G.B.I., and paying therefor a fer 
capita affiliation fee of half-a-guinea should 
form a gigantic automobile federation. 
This federation, it is suggested, should be the 
governing body in all motor matters, while 
the Automobile Club should become a purely 
social institution. The provincial clubs are 
infinitely divided among themselves on the 
federation question. Meanwhile, so much 
feeling has arisen against the club entering 
the publishing business and taking paid ad- 
vertisements that the club journal will shortly 
be discontinued and revert to its original notes 
and notices form, where no trade 
advertisements found admittance. 


Animal Speeds.—It has been 
found that a pig can start froma 
standstill’ and keep ahead of a 
motor car doing 173 miles an hour. 
A chicken on a spurt can run along 
a road at fifteen miles an hour. 


Is a Garage a Barn P—A pro- 
perty-owner sold some land near 
his own house with a clause that 
no barn should be erected abutting 
on his property. A garage has been 
put up and the law has to decide 
whether a garage is a barn, the 
dictionary definition of the latter 
being, “A place for the storage of 
farm produce,” Strictly speaking, 
is a motor car farm produce ? 


Cash on Delivery and Cars.— 
Motorists and motor cyclists de- 
voutly hope that the cash on 
delivery post will become an esta- 
blished. principle. To wire for 
parts and accessories in case of 
breakdown and receive these at 
your door in a few hours without 
the worry and delay of cheques or 
postal order would be a boon to 
makers and users. The benefit 
would be greater since one does 
not always know beforehand how 
much the parts will cost. 


Bad Drivers, Not Bad Cars.—This is 
one of the mottos and morals gleaned from 
the recent reliability trials. The ignorance of 
handling and the lack of skill in manipulation 
shown by some drivers in charge of mag- 
nificent cars were most marked. To keep 
pace with the large output of perfect cars we 
need a bigger turn-out of trained and capable 
drivers. 


Depreciation through Neglect. — Many 
motorists use their cars but little during 
winter. It behoves such to see that the 
vehicles are kept in perfect order while 
lying idle. Cars depreciate rapidly through 
neglect. A chauffeur packs the car away in 
a garage without properly cleaning off mud 
spots. After two or three weeks standing in 
its dirt it looks like a cheap and very nasty 
second-hand vehicle. 
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Concerning Skirts.—Fashion has been 
undergoing quite a revolution of late, and the 
readjustment of our ideas is bound to follow 
in due course. Last season our tailor-mades 
were built on the most elaborate lines and 
were smart enough—to use a well-worn phrase 
—‘‘for all occasions.” This year the same 
class of costume is veering round to the sober 
simplicity —the workmanlike austerity — of 
quite ten years ago; and what I am bound to 
designate our “afternoon attire” is luxurious 
and elaborate beyond our most lavish ideas of 
extravagance. It is all 
rather puzzling and just 
a little bit difficile. 
Furthermore, it means 
an extension of our 
wardrobe and constant 
changes, and — most 
vital demand of all—a 
repeated loosening of our 
purse strings to meet the 
necessary demands of 
the importunate detail. 


Grace and Comfort. 

— The opening of 
Prince’s Skating Rink 
has emphasised the uses 
of the zvotteur skirt as 
far as the fatineuse is 
concerned. Nearly all 
the neatest examples are 
furnished with a deep, 
close kilt which gives to 
the swing of the skater 
and adds an undoubted 
grace to her movements. 

' It is headed in some in- 
stances by a wide stitched 
bayadére strap, which 
was repeated half-way 
up, and in some in- 
stances I noticed that 
the kilt headed in this 
fashion began midway 
between the hip and the 
knee so that the skirt 
had the effect of pos- 
sessing a very 
deep yoke, the 
kilt itself being 
pleated so 
closely and 
pressed so 
firmly that the 
“flare” was 
only to be seen 
at the edge. 


The _ simple 
stitched and 
pleated — skirt 


withthe narrow 

hip yoke had been subjected to some important 
variations, a very slight girl skater having the 
yoke arranged in deep flat folds, while the plain 
unyoked skirts with inverted pleats were very 
much en évidence, and in my own estimation 
were as effective—if not more so—than the 
others. Frilled skirts, which are only apt 
to impede the movements of the fatineuse, 
should be avoided, 


o> 


A Charming Skating Costume.— The 
wisdom of adopting a thin garment of silk 
or crépe de chine is, of course, obvious, 
Nevertheless, when associated with such a 
very chilly matter as ice and under the par- 
ticularly crude, unsatisfactory, and unbecoming 
glare of those electric globes at Prince’s 
Skating Rink, 
the effect of a 
number of light- 
coloured and 


A PRETTY EVENING GOWN 


Of white point d’esprit hemmed with pale pink velvet ribbon and trimmed with pompon roses to 
correspond. Necklet of pearls from the Parisian Diamond Company 


. 


flimsy blouses worn with dark and obviously 
“winter” skirts is anything but good. Un- 
doubtedly the smartest skaters are those who 
choose their toilettes e7 site, and a dark 
brown chiffon blouse mounted on silk arranged 
with deep pleats below a yoke of ficed/e lace 
embroidered in brown chenille and d/owsé 
over a high belt of brown taffetas was cer- 
tainly one of the most becoming which I 
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encountered on my last visit to the rink, 
accompanied as it was bya simple skirt of 
brown faced cloth trimmed with graduated 
bands of mink. The finishing touch was 
a Directoire hat of brown beaver with a 
“bind” of drawn velvet and a huge curling 
feather shading from brown to orange, 
while an additional item was a_pelerine 
composed of alternate bands of ermine 
and mink and finished with a deep chenille 
fringe. 

The Future of the 
Veil.—Do | anticipate a 
future for the new veils— 
those, dze2 entendu, of 
lace with a deep pat- 
terned border or of net 
with a black or coloured 
and graduated chenille 
spot designed to hang in 
curtain like folds. round 
the face? Most de- 
cidedly I do, for the 
future is already the 
present, and for smart 
occasions women are 
beginning to exploit 
them, with timidity it 
is true but a certain 
measure of determina- 
tion. Nevertheless, I 
prophesy that their reign 
will be a short one and 
the number of their 
adherents strictly limited, 
for even the most rabid 
votaries of fashion can 
hardly call them be- 
coming to an English 
face. It was a foregone 
conclusion, however, 
that they would “ come 
in” with the new style 
of chapeau—a long 
boat-shaped affair, nar- 
row on either side, and 
bearing a close similarity 
to the kind of hat our 
mothers wore with their 
voluminous — crinolines. 
I came across its replica 
only the other day in an 
old and dusty volume of 
the Cornhill Magazine 
in its infancy. But 
although we are for- 
bidden by the dictates 
of La Mode to twist our 
veils under our chins or 
gather them on a thread 
there is no reason why 
we should rush to the 
other and exactly opposite extreme. 


Accessories.—There are all manner of 
novelties as regards accessories which come 
and go in Paris, and after a week or two of 
succes fou vanish as suddenly as they ap- 
pear. The newest cravate or jabot is an 
entrancing ‘little concoction of white chiffon 
trimmed with long ends of black or coloured 
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velvet ribbon meeting in the front and edged 
with ermine tails asa finish. Seemingly trifling 
details form, however, such a very important 
part in the exsemdle of the Frenchwoman that 
every item iscarefully considered. The umbrella 
handle she is affecting at the moment is of 
dull unburnished gold in a triangular or looped 
form, and as regards the newest bag purses 
designed for carrying in the hand, they are 
large and flat and manufactured in leather of 
any and every colour to match the gown, 
with chasings in old silver or steel, and 
affixed to a chain-at the end of which is a 
large ivory button the size of a small door- 
knob. As regards her Jéot/ines, the latest 
is pale creamy tan leather, almost putty- 
colour, and these with the short ¢vo¢/eu7 skirt 
of immaculate make look really charming, 
but like every other detail that is enthusi- 
astically exploited in the vél/e lumiére it will 
probably be démodé far sooner. than the 
fashions of the moment in our own metropolis. 
It is a point worthy of mention that while 
moleskin is all the rage on the other side of 
the Channel Parisians treat it as an etcetera 
to their wardrobes and not the piece de résist- 
ance, and knowing its inferior wearing 
qualities the Frenchwoman of moderate 
means would scout the idea of its occupying 
tne place of honour as her “ winter 
coat” far excellence. In this respect 
we should have done well to follow 
her example, and | 
might preach a moral 
lesson on the number 
of people I have known 
who have made a 
“rush” for moleskin 
early in the season 
and have learnt their 
folly all too soon. 


The Care of the 
Complexion.—I al- 
ways think that at this 
particular season of the 
year one’s complexion 
suffers more than at 
any other. Whether | 
it is the sudden changes | 
of temperature — the 
clerk of the weather 
“blowing hot and 
cold” with equal im- 2] 
partiality — 1 cannot if 
pretend to tell, but the 
fact remains neverthe- 
jess. And because | 
prefer to preach pre- 
vention rather than 
cure I should like to 
urge every one of my 
sex, young and old, 
who may have the 
opportunity to pay a 
visit to Mrs. Pomeroy, 
29, Old Bond Street, 


THE PERFECTION OF THE TAILOR-MADE 


Sketched at Peter Robirison'’s (Oxford Street) 


and undergo a course of face massage. Ifit is 
within the power of human aid to arrest the 
fading of one’s roses or the drying up of 
one’s skin Mrs. Pomeroy will certainly accom- 
plish it, for the simple reason that her methods 
are all sensible, hygienic, and scientific, and 
she has thrown her whole heart and mind 
into the subject with the result that her know- 
ledge and experience have helped more women 
to face the prospect of old age with equa- 
nimity than I could possibly tell. She is the 
“fairy godmother ” who endows poor human 
Cinderellas with prolonged youth, or rather 
teaches them how to preserve their gifts 
indefinitely, and her kingdom is extending 
every day, for it is not only confined to Bond 
Street but she has branches of her establish- 
ment at 39, Grafton Street, Dublin ; 35, Bold 
Street, Liverpool ; and 18, Strand Street, Cape 
Town. 

An Indispensable Toilet Adjunct. 
—And even for those who cannot 
enjoy the benefit of her advice Mrs. 
Pomeroy stretches “ hands across the 
sea,” for the Pomeroy travelling case 
with all the appliances for carry- 
ing on the treatment at home and a 
number of her inva'uable preparations 
travel post free over every part of 


the United 
Kingdom for £3 
13s. 6d., while 


what I should 
particularly 
| like to re- 
commend 
| this week is 
her improved 
electric 
byartetsestey2, 
which not 
only charms 
away lines 
and wrinkles 
“but it has 
a really 
magical 
effect on 
headache 
and neu- 
ralgia—an 
inexpres- 
sible boon to 
women who 
suffer from 
ills of the 
kind. It is 
as perfect in 
every way 
Tet ies as can be 
: i imagined, the 
mild con- 
tinuous cur- 
rent being gently in- 
creased simply by turn- 
ing one of the little 
handles, the whole 
thing being specially 
made with a view to 
sending abroad. The 
price, including the 
double electric roller 
and hair brush, is only 
43 18s. 6d. in the 
United Kingdom and 
£4 12s. 6d. carriage 
free to any part of the 
world. 


T ailor-mades.— 
Queries are always 
reaching me from one 
part of the world or the 
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other for a good tailor-made costume at a 
reasonable price, and with every season that 
passes the demand seems to grow even greater. 
At Peter Robinson’s (Oxford Street) I came 
quite recently upon the vara avis which our 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC BATTERY 


At Mrs. Pomeroy’s 


artist has sketched on this page and which is 
to be had for the less than nominal figure 
of 54 guineas. It is carried out in blue cloth 
lined silk with an immaculately-gored skirt, 
the only adornment whereof are little trian- 
gular flaps of its own matetial over black 
cloth adorned with the ubiquitous braid and 
caught down with tiny black silk buttons. 
The buttons likewise play an important part 
on the smart little basqued coat, the shoulder 
capes of which are cut into dev¢s over a fond 
of black cloth and caught down with straps 
of blue piped with black and gve/ots of black 
braid while a scrollwork of narrow braid 
adorns the fronts. The same costume can 
be carried out in a number of different colours 
as well, and there are other astonishing 
bargains, notably a black and white tweed 
costume at 79s. 6d., the skirt fashioned 
with inverted pleats and the coat, which is 
doublée with silk, being made in double- 
breasted genre trimmed with black silk braid 
and having a velvet collar. The buttons are 
of the very newest description with grey silk 
centres and gilt rims. Another costume 
which particularly took my fancy was in 
Sutherland hunting tartan in a grey and 
green check, the long basqued coat trimmed 
with green faced cloth and little flat rosettes 
of grey and green braid. I hear, too, that 
Peter Robinson’s costumes made in Irish 
tweeds will be shown onone of the stalls at 
the great bazaar at Windsor this month. 


Fry’s Cocoa and Milk.—It is rather a 
“long leap” from costumes to cocoa, but 
I should like to say a word or two concerning 
Fry’s Cocoa and Milk, which personal ex- 
perience has taught me is one of the most 
excellent preparations of the day. It is, in 
fact, a combination of pure cocoa with the 


‘ finest sweetened milk and is, of course, a 


highly-concentrated form of nourishment as 
the milk supplements the nutritious elements 
in the cocoa besides considerably improving 
its flavour. Personally I consider it a most 
invaluable preparation for travellers, both 
for its delicious and refreshing qualities as 
well as from the fact that it requires no 
supplementary accessories in the making, 
while the price, namely, 1s. and upwards 
per tin, puts it practically within the reach of 
all. DELAMIRA, 
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MONEY. 


Contango Day, November 24 
Ticket Days, November 11 and 25 
Settling Days, November 12 and 26 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Money.—There was no advance in the Bank rate cn Thursday 
notwithstanding the fact that the return showed a decrease of 
- £1,220,979 in the total reserve, the proportion to the liabilities 
having fallen 2°34 per cent., from 49°64 to 47°30. 

It is thought that these changes are mainly due to the customary 
turn of the month increase of circulation, and that this week will 
show the return of both notes and gold from the country. 

It is also thought by some that the danger of shipments of gold 
from this market to America is passing away. 


The Markets are a ha’porth better—but only a ha’porth—though 
no one seems to take the slightest notice of the revolution in 
Panama. 

There seems no evidence that it was concocted by the United 
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We find, for instance, that during last month our imports of raw 
materials increased £547,319, whilst our imports of manufactured 
articles decreased £211,765. 

Again, in our imports of “ food, drink, and tobacco” we find an 
increase of £599,187 notwithstanding a falling off of £342,949 in 
tobacco—a mere luxury. 

Again, we find a falling off of £285,185 in our exports of raw 
materials—more than accounted for by a decrease of £338,367 in 
coal—but an increase of £938,899 in our exports of manufactured 
articles, including £464,343 in the single item of machinery. 

Our exports of manufactured articles would show a still larger 
increase but for a decrease of £228,952 in new ships—an item which 
is often misleading. 

It is manifest that the wealth, trade, and prosperity of the 
country are not materially affected whether a new ship, worth say 
£200,000 is built for a customer in England or a customer in 
Amsterdam, but it makes all the difference one way or the other in 
the Board of Trade returns. 

Again, it cannot make any difference to the wealth, trade, and 
prosperity of the country whether a ship is sold new from the builder’s 
yard or six months after, and yet in the one case it appears in the 
“returns ” and the other case it does not. 

I have not enough space this week to point out some other very 
encouraging figures in the returns for last month, but I hope to deal 
further with the subject next week. 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE BUENOS AYRES SOUTHERN DOCK AND BOCA MOLE 


States except that it has ‘suited their book” exactly, and they 
have been very precipitant in recognising the revolutionary ‘‘ govern- 
ment,” whilst candid friends declare that for thirty years the revo- 
lution in Cuba was kept alive by filibustering expeditions openly 
organised in the United States. It suited “ Uncle Sam,” say these 
cynics, to shake Spain out of Cuba, and it suits Uncle Sam to shake 
Colombia out of Panama. 

I do not think these remarks are strictly just, but the moment 
one dilates on the uprightness of American statesmanship someone 


My Illustration.—So much financial interest is now taken in all 


‘things Argentine, that I think my readers will like to see a reproduc- 


hurls at one’s head the whopping Tammany victory in New York | 


with which I deal on the next page. 


Board of Trade Returns.—It must be admitted that these hardly 
support the theory that our industries are being ruined by foreign 
competition. During last month our imports increased £903,858 
and our exports £1,449,466 as compared with October, 1902, whilst 
for the ten months of this year now expired we find still more 
remarkable figures. They show an increase of £6,195,308 in our 
imports and of 412,528,785 in our exports as compared with the first 
ten months of 1902. 

If we examine the details of these immense figures we cannot 
help being impressed by the fact that, far from proving any falling 
off in our national prosperity, they show unmistakably that our 
trade is able, and more than able, to hold its own against any com- 
petition by protectionist countries, even though possessed of the 
immense natural advantages of America. 
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tion—though necessarily on a small scale—of a diagram or “ bird’s- 
eye view ” showing the new Dock Sud and Boca’Mole recently con- 
structed at the entrance to the port of Buenos Ayres by the Buenos 
Ayres Southern Dock Company, Ltd.—a subsidiary company of the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway Company. The length of the 
dock is 1,006 yd., the width 97 yd., the width of the turning basin 
210 yd., the length of the wharves 2,276 yd. (or a mile and a 
third of a mile), and the depth at low water 25 ft. The sheds are 
constructed with a capacity of 8,700 tons, and the conveyers are 
capable of dealing with 1,495 tons of grain in sacks per hour. 

Electricity is used throughout the dock for loading, discharging, 
and lighting. It will be open for public traffic next January. 

I am indebted for this interesting diagram to Mr. H.C. Allen, the 
able London manager and secretary of the Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern Railway—one of the best known of the rising men in the 
Anglo-Argentine world—whose portrait I hope to place before my 
readers at an early date. 


Pretoria-Petersburg Railway. — On the taking over of this 
railway by the Government the shareholders will get £9 for each 
410 share. Whether they get any more will depend on the result of 
an action to decide whether the shareholders or the Government 


must bear a sum of £157,044 15s. 5d. which had to be paid to the 
contractors under an award, 
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Home Rails.—The home railway market is much disturbed 
over the fresh issue by the South-Western Railway. 

Everyone knows that the time is not opportune for any such 
issues, and consequently the market assumes that it is only made 
because “ it needs must when the Devil drives.” In other words, the 
line of reasoning is this: Some bank to which the railway owes a 
lot of money has evidently put pressure on the company. It smells 
dearer money in the air, and it wz// have its money back. 

If this be so, lots of other railways, which are in no better case, 
will have similar pressure brought to bear on them, there will be 
several similar issues, and the end will be that, as far as this market 
is concerned, ‘the bottom will come out square.” 

It is impossible to deny that there is some force in this reasoning, 
and it accounts for the marked reluctance of banks for some time 
past to advance money on railway shares. 

Unfortunately also traffics are not very good, and this increases 
the general apprehension. 

At the same time it is so very easy to exaggerate influences of 
this kind. If the banks are repaid large loans by the railway com- 
panies, that money will have to go into employment somewhere else. 
If the falling off in traffics means dull trade, that is sure to produce a 
lot of stagnant money. 

Prices are sure to fall still further if there be a flood of new issues, 
but they are very low already. There is less danger of a fall from 
the bottom rung of a ladder than from the top. A good many people 
will be tempted to buy home rails if they fall any lower, though 
hitherto they have held aloof; and besides all that, we may, I think, 
feel some confidence that the various banks to whom the railways 
owe money will show some discretion in the matter of forcing out 
new-issues. 


Victorian Conversion.—As I anticipated on the 28th ult. when 
dealing with the terms offered for conversion of the £5,000,000 
43 per cent. loan of 1878, they were considered liberal, and no less 
than 68 per cent. of the loan has been converted on the terms 
offered. The public is being offered the balance not taken by the 
old bondholders of the 3} per cent. consolidated stock and Treasury 
bills provided for the conversion at £92 12s. 6d. and £098 I5s. 
respectively. They will be readily taken at those prices. 


Welsbach Prefs.—In view of the fact that the appeal of 
Mr. Charles Lock’s company—the United States Debenture Cor- 
poration—has been fixed to be heard on this. day week and that, if 
this appeal is dismissed, the company will be able to proceed un- 
interruptedly with the scheme, there was quite a brisk demand 
last week for the company’s preference stock, and the quotation 
stiffened appreciably. Even at 44 or 45—the price to which the 
stock rose—it seems to me pounds below its intrinsic value. 

In spite of all competition, the company’s trade keeps up well. 
The cheap German mantles get more and more unpopular the longer 
they are tried, and the quality of those made by the Welsbach 
Company steadily improves. 

If they could only get free from the contracts.and engagements 
in which the late directors most unfortunately involved the company 
—particularly the Austrian contracts—there is no doubt that the 
company would earn handsome dividends on the new reduced 
ordinary stock. 

Even as things are, I think there will be an all-round improvement 
when the scheme is completely carried through. 


Yankees.—The deplorable degradation of New York, involved in 
the decisive victory of Tammany over the combined forces of decency 
and honesty, has not tended to improve the market for American 
securities, though probably we Londoners ought not to throw stones. 
The victory of Tammany is the victory of organisation, and it is by 
no means certain that an equally perfect and terrible organisation 
would not be able to set at defiance the unorganised forces of law, 
honesty, and decency in London, especially if London had to handle 
a huge population of ignorant and prejudiced Irish and ‘other 
emigrants. It must be borne in mind, moreover, that New York 
bears no such relation to America that London and Paris bear to 
England and France. 

1 have pointed this out before, and the point was emphasised in 
my mind last week by reading a letter, to his board of directors in 
London, from an American manager in one of the outlying states 
in reply to some observations about the prospects of trouble 
in America. 

This very able gentleman expressed surprise at these observations 
and insisted that the trouble was not in America but merely in New 
York, for which town he seemed to have but scant respect, It will 
hardly be increased by the great Tammany triumph 
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According to his views the country as a whole is in very good 
fettle, and the fact that railway stocks have fallen back to about their 
level of two years ago is not a matter of any moment. The national 
industries are, he thinks, in a normal condition, the wealth of the 
people increasing, and the railway traffics satisfactory. 

Without endorsing all his optimism, I think I ought to warn my 
readers against attaching too much importance to isolated instances 
of reckless or rotten finance in different parts of America. 

It is a very large country. We here in England would laugh at 
the idea that the reckless or fraudulent trading or finance of several 
merchants in Smyrna was any evidence that the trade of Glasgow 
was bad, and yet some portions of the United States are perhaps as 
far apart as Glasgow and Smyrna. 

The great menace to American industry is the labour question, 
As I have already pointed out the demands of the “ walking dele- 
gates” are outrageous, but it must not be forgotten that the ceaseless 
inflow of emigrants is a factor that can never be got rid of by the 
trade unions, and possibly the exaggerated pretensions of the 
Knights of Labour may end in their own undoing. 

The American market is one to be watched closely—not damned 
indiscriminately. 


Cordoba. — The Financial Times special correspondent at 
Buenos Ayres has sent by cable what he describes as “the precise 
terms of the offer” which the dishonest municipality of the wealthy 
city of Cordoba audaciously offers to its ill-used creditors, : 

Considering the great and rapidly-increasing wealth of the town 
and province of Cordoba I feel certain that if the bondholders will 
just “sit tight” and absolutely refuse these impudent proposals they 
will ultimately get paid in full.. 

At the very least they will get the terms—the very inadequate 
terms—put forward tentatively by those who have advocated their 
claims. 


Welsh Slate.—Last week I warned my readers against an 
attempted issue of 10 per cent. debentures by a small company 
formed with the somewhat pretentious title of ‘‘ The Festiniog Slate 
Quarries, Ltd.,” and my further inquiries, far from modifying my 
very unfavorable opinion of the concern, make me regret that I did 
not express my views in more emphatic language. 

If any of my readers have been unwise enough to subscribe any 
money on the faith of this prospectus I advise them at once to 
write to me. 

The Financial Times also calls attention to the report of 
another undesirable little Welsh slate company called “The Era 
Welsh Slate Quarries, Ltd.” I confess I was not previously aware 
that such a company existed. Apparently the company does not 
pretend to make roofing slates, but possesses a small slab quarry in 
Montgomeryshire. ; 

It would be a pity if the public thought that either of these 
companies was a fair representative of the great slate-quarrying 
industry of Wales. 


The Park and Croesor.—The ninth annual report of the Park 
and Croesor Slate Quarries Company, Ltd., is a good illustration of 
the long time and large expenditure required to develop a slate 
quarry. Though this company has been nine years in existence ‘it 
is.clearthat it is only partly developed. As usual it pays 7 per cent. 
on its preference shares, but it makes no distribution on the ordinary 


- shares, which seem mostly held by the directors and their friends, 


These quarries, however, seem to have a great future before them. 


. The company, which has got a sixty years extension of its Croesor 


lease, with a “very considerable increase of area,” is completing, a 


- large electro-hydraulic installation, and the directors report that this 
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“will materially reduce the cost of production which, in conjunction 
with the enlargement of the workings, should substantially improve 
the future profits of the company.” Meanwhile :— 


The demand for roofing slates continues to be in excess of the supply, and there is 
at present an unusual demand even for slates of qualities very inferior to those 
produced’ by this company. Notwithstanding two advances of 5 per cent. each in the 
company’s prices, it could easily during the last year have sold double its output, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


Grems.—Yes, I hear wonderful accounts of the Premier Diamond Mine, and it.is 
said the De Beers magnates are buying all their diamonds to keep them out of the 
market. Still, £25 is a big price to pay for a £1 share, though it is confidently reported 
that they will go to £100. 

A.JN. S. T.—There is something in it; afriend of mine has received cabled instruc- 
tions from a correspondent in the Transvaal to buy Sutherland Reef shares for him. 
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oe Y C STRAIGHT-FRONTED 
(gem, T «+. CORSETS. 
=e, “ 
/ : M These Corsets have been introduced to meet the 
{ Py EN requirements of the Present Style of Dress and 
i" ; By Be. Fashion. They are cut so as to produce an abso- $ 
aw Got lutely straight front. Medium waisted, lower in = 
eeu e bosoms and fuller hips than ordinary makes. ARTISTI @ 
ite, ieeneccrere 
Say eregen ‘S| Broche, as illustration (light or dark grounds), y FU RN ITU RE 
obs § ’ 
NREEN BU 


Ween 1 tors 
We soe : ey Also See ke y : CARPET. AND 


Similar style, but without back suspender tab, can be had in R 
the following prices and colours: . a. 


Black or White, 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 8/9, 10/6, 12/9, > RT MODERATE PRICES. 
17/9, Dove Colour, 4/11, 6/11 and 6/11. 2 ILLUSTRATIONS ¢ Estimares-Post FREE. 


Ofall Drapersand Ladies’ Outfitters. !fany difficulty in procuring 4 
please write for address of nearest retailer to Manufacturers, 


YOUNG, CARTER& OVERALL, 


117 and 118, Wood St., London. 
Wholesale only. 


ARE NOW SHOWING THEIR O, 


‘NEW MODELS IN Furs. “2. 


ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN, PERFECT, FIT, BEST WORKMANSHIP. ' 


164, NEW BOND STREET, Lonpbon, W. 


Founded 1871. FUNDS, 31st December 1902 - - £1,379,391 


Che OCEAN Over £3,500,000 paid in claims. 


x The Ocean Corporation issues the os LEADER 6 POLICY 
Accident and = against Accident and Disease, and it will be found to fully 


justify its title. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


Guarantee - 


Fidelity Guarantees. Burglary Insurance. Excess Bad Debt Insurance. 


The Bonds of this Corporation are : Pas fe : a 
4 accepted by all Departments of Third Party Indemnities. Boiler and Lift Inspection 
or Ora ion Ltd H.M. Government. : 
y * Workmen’s Compensation. Mortgage Insurance. and Insurance. 
HEAD OFFICE: R. J. PAULL, 
(Empowered: by: Special Aotiof Parliaments 36 to 44, MOORGATE Sis LON DON, E.C. General Manager and Secretary, 
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DOVER 


ORD WARDEN HOTEL. 


Gentlemens’ 
Fu UR-LINED ~.2 
OVERCOATS~*” 
Trimmed 


SABLE,SEA OTTER, 


BEAVER & OTHER FURS 
ready, Jorimimediate wear 


CARRIAGE, MOTOR 
& TRAVELLING RUGS 


in great varrety-> 


Skins Pa ‘every description 
carefully dressed and 
The Artistically mounted 


INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE 


OVERLOOKING THE ADMIRALTY PIER. 
One of the most comfortable and magnificently furnished Hotels on the South Coast. 
MOST CONVENIENT FOR CROSS-CHANNEL VISITORS. 


ree Ste Fee ee hee ee 163 6165 Regent Street -w. 
Proprietors - - GORDON HOTELS, Limited. 


ELKINGTON’S 
“rrisre JEWELLERY. 


Illustrations of Elkington’s productions 
will be found in their Illustrated Cata- 
logue, sent post free on application to 
ELKINGTON & Co., Ltd., Goldsmiths, 
: Silversmiths, and Jewellers. 


22, REGENT STREET, S.W., & 73, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ALSO AT 
BIRMINGHAM (manuracroay), LIVERPODL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW. 


ENGLISH-MADE 


INDIAN TEAK 
PARQUET 


d. 


From a Foot. 


FOR COVERING FLOORS. 


INHALERS 
FUMIGATORS 


CORACOA 


ALSO THEIR 


VERY OLD GIN 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


CHEMISTS, 
‘HOW ro DISINFECT soox rate 


THE ‘SANITAS” C2 L® 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON. 


ANo 636/542 W552! STREET, New York. 


EASY CHAIRS for COUNTRY HOUSES, ®™ 
25, 26 & 27, Berners Street, London, W. 
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d One of the 
»” most beautiful 

actresses on the 
stage, with teeth like 
a row of gleaming 
pearls, is Miss Marie 
Studholme. The public 
is the friend of all its 
favourite actresses, 
and, therefore, Miss 


Bassano. 


aN 


_ Studholme recom- 
S<S8a-./ mends Odol to you. 
Miss Marie Studholme writes:—'‘'Odol is’ the best 


dentifrice I have ever used. I shall have great pleasur: in 
vecommending it to my friends.” 


There are few more -marked 
personalities on the stage than 
that of Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald, 
whe seems to have developed a 
speciality for playing disagree- 
able young men, which he does 
in a way to make them very 
agreeable personages indeed to 
the audience. 

Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald 
writes :—‘' Allow me to express & 
my high appreciation of your £ 
preparation Odol. I have 
used it in the theatre and at 
home, and have found it an 
extvemely refreshing denti- 
Trice, and a most agreeable 
addition to the toilet.” 


Weston & Son, 


fe 


‘“‘The beautiful Australian actress,’’ as Mrs. Maesmore 
Morris is always called, was really born in England though 
she has lived most of her life ‘down under.’’ The beauty 
of her face when she smiles is enhanced by the beauty of 
her teeth. She writes :—— 

“T can hardly imagine that there can be two opinions about 
Odol. It is at once so refreshing and pleasant to the mouth, 
so beneficial to the teeth that to use it once is to insure its being 
used always. That at least is the opinion of 


Gertrude Maesmore Morris.” 


CAIRO 


The Premier Hotel in Egypt 
“HISTORICAL SHEPHEARD’S” 
World-renowned Terrace. Unique Situation 


Sanitation Perfect. 
Moderate Tariff 


Also under the same management 


Ghezireh Palace Hotel 


The GORGEOUS PALACE of KHEDIVE ISMAIL 


Gardens of Oriental Beauty 
Baths, English Sanitation, Electric Light 
Moderate Tariff 


General Manager—CHAS. BAEHLER. 


For Accommodation apply 


THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR Co.. 
20, Cockspur St., 
LONDON, S.W. 


SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL 


Electrically Lighted throughout 


Bassano. 


No other leading actor but Mr. 
Seymour Hicks has been honoured twice 
with a Royal’command to play before 
their Majesties. Mr. Hicks has an 
extraordinary vitality which never flags 
while he is on the stage, while his genial 
manner, his handsome appearance, and 
his verve make him a great favourite with 
audiences for whose entertainment he 
has also catered so successfully as a 
writer of both serious and light pieces. 


Mr. Seymour Hicks writes :—‘‘ It 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to place 


- my appreciation of the merits of Odol on 


record. It is delightfully fragrant and 
most effective in the use for which it was 
designed, and no one I am sure need have 
the slightest hesitation in recommending it 


far and wide.” 


Lafayette. 


To-day 
young, 
to-morrow old, but always 
delightful and always remark- 
able for his gleaming white teeth, Mr. 
Cyril Maude is one of the most un- 
theatrical and pleasant men to be met 
anywhere. His opinion of Odol simply 
reflects himself. 


Mr. Cyril Maude writes:—J am 
finding very great pleasure and comfort in 
It is simply delightful.” 


using Odol. 


ili 


TB AT ION Re 


ae CELEBRITIES CONVINCED. 


For many years Madame 
Patti has reigned supreme 
in the world of music as 
the Queen of song, and the 
great music-loving public 
yields the same allegiance 
to her now in the Concert 
Room as it used to do in 
the Opera House. 


Madame Adelina Patti 
writes: — ‘' great 
pleasure in saying that I = 
find Odol most excellent and 
vefreshing.”’ 


have 


Russell & 
Sons, 
The most accomplished 


stage representative of 
“the gentleman's gentle- 
man” is Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, who was for 
such a Jong run the hero 
of ‘‘The Night of the 
Party.” 


Mr.Weedon Grossmith 
writes :—'' After taking Odol, 
I ask myself what I have 
done all these years without it. 
It seems to give one a new mouth 
every day.” 


After the night of the party it will do the 
same for you. 


Odol is absolutely and_ scientifically 
proved to be the best of all known pre- 
parations for cleansing the mouth and 
teeth. 


When the teeth are cleansed with Odol 
the whole mouth is rejuvenated as the 
body is by a bath. 

The taste of Odol is most delicious and 
refreshing. It is supplied to the public in 


two distinct flavours—‘‘ Sweet Rose” and 


“Standard Flavour.’’? The former is de- 
lightfully mild, and in special favour with 
ladies, while generally “ Standard Flavour” 
is preferred on account of its more expressed 
taste and refreshing and invigorating 
effect. 


Price 2/6 a large Bottle, or 1/6 a Half- 
bottle, to be obtained of all Chemists. 
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By Royal Warrant to His Majesty the King. 


Love laughs at locksmiths, 


and BOVTil at colds and chills. 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR! 


WHAT IS A STEEL 
BARLESS GRAND ? 


10 YEARS OLD. THE BEST 


A SELECTION 


OF THE BEST AT ITS ee 


HIGHLAND - 
WHISKIES - 


pees is fe BEST ... 


PERFECT. - 
COMBINATION. 


GREER'S 
WHISKY 


W. Greer @ 
Co., Ltd., 


Distillers, GLASGOW. Liqueur 


Trinity Square, - —- 
‘ - LONDON - 15 YEARS OLD. 


A LUXURY 
IN WHISKY. 


Aln Eminent Engineer writes— 


Stisted Hall, 
Braintree. 
October 12th, 1903. 
Gentlemen, 

Iam glad to tell you that Iam very pleased 
with the Instrument, and my musical friends 
admire it very much. 

The tone is remarkably rich, full, and brilliant, 
and at the same time sweet and mellow- whilst 
the touch is most delicate and the workmanship 
is all I could desire. I consider the Barless frame 
to be quite a triumph in engineering, In working 
out the tensile strain upon the whole of the wires, 
I find the total strain must be nearly 25 tons, yet 
the frame is so beautifully proportioned, the metal 
being distributed exactly where it is most wanted, 
that when the wires are slackened and the whole 
of the heavy strain released, there is no permanent 
set in the frame, but it goes back to its original 
shape. The advantage of this is very great, since 
all the wires are kept constantly at the necessary 
tension for giving the right pitch to each note. The 
old method of having iron frames with stiffening 
bars above the wires is unquestionably at a dis- 
advantage, whereas with your barless frame the 
notes are extremely clear and briitiant. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) JAMES PAXMAN., 
Messrs. John Broadwood @ Sons, Ltd. 


Imperial 


JOHN BROADWOOD @ SONS, 


Ltd., 


33, GREAT PULTENEY ST. (picccitié Greus), LONDON, W. 
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Delicious—Refreshing—Sustaining. 


The “‘GENTLEWOMAN” says—“A Cocoa that is essentially pure is that prepared by Messrs. CADBURY BRos., 


whose name: alone is a sufficient guarantee of excellence 


A cup before retiring to rest will be 


found especially beneficial in inducing sleep. In a word, its stimulating and strengthening properties cannot be 


too highly appreciated.’’ 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON says—The practice of adding to Cocoa foreign substances should be condemned. Cocoa 


in itself is an excellent and nutritious food 


and it should be consumed in a perfectly pure state.” 


The “‘ LANGET ”? says—“ Capsury’s is the Standard of highest Purity.” 


CADBURY’s 


IS GOGOA AND THE BEST COCOA ONLY. 


eo SNGL EAS NE eee THEREFORE LISLE 


THE 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Edited by an Advisory Committee, consisting of— 


| WALTER MILLARD. 
B.A. Ernest NEWTON. 
A Epwarp S. Prior, M.A. 
HactseEy RIcaArRbDo. 


R. NorMan SHaAw, R.A. 
Joun Beccuer, A.R.A., F. 
FRANK T. BAGGALLAy, F.R 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A. 
GeraLp C. HorsLey. Professor F, M. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. 
MervyN MACARTNEY. LronarRD STOKES, F.R.I.B.A., and 
BE. J. May. D. S. MacCort, M.A. 


GIULIO ROMANO AT MANTUA 
By HALSEY RICARDO 
PROFUSELY. ILLUSTRATED, 


English Mediaval Figure-Sculpture 


CHAPTER VII. 


By EDWARD S, PRIOR and ARTHUR GARDNER, 


AND OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES, APPEAR IN 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


NOVEMBER ISSUE. 


The Outlook says:—‘‘It is refreshing to find a periodical edited and 
written almost entirely by men who know what they are talking about.” 


MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


6, GREAT NEW STREET, FETTER LANE, LONDON, 5&.c. 


Every Article Illustrated throughcut 


HAMPTONS 


Series of twenty Catalogues is marked in Plain Figures at the 
MINIMUM PRICE FOR CASH, thus enabling intending Pur- 
chasets to see that for the Furnishing of Houses throughout in 
the most Tasteful Manner at the least expense, Hamptons’ 
productions afford value for money that cannot be excelled. 


HAMPTONS’ ‘‘TENBY’' DRESSER SIDEBOARD, in solid oak, of superior finish. 
2 Cupboards in top, 3 Cupboards and 2 Drawers in the lower part. 6 ft. long. 
£16 10s. 


Any one or more of the 20 Iliustrated 
Catalogues referred to above will be AMPTON ‘ 5 ONS D 


sent free on receipt of the necessary 


ce = Dell Mall East London: SW: 
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Sunlight Seas 


is as pure as Sunlight! 


, 1903 


It enters so largely into the well-being, the health of 

the household, that we are determined it shall be pure 

at any cost. When the materials are pure it follows 

that the Soap is good, efficient and economical. 
We offer £1,000 for any adulterant in 


NOTE THIS DIFFERENCE 5 
auntioht , 


20ap 


reduces the labour of 
washing. 


Common Soaps reduce 
the washing! 


NO RUBBING! 
NO SCRUBBING! 


LEVER BROTHERS, Ltd., 
PORT SUNLIGHT. ENGLAND 
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JAMES BUCHANAN & Cl 


Scotch Whisky Distillers. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 


“BLACK & WHITE” 
“SPECIAL BUCHANAN” BLENDS. 


The Popular Scotch Whiskies. 


By Appointment to 


HIM. THE KING 
and 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Vil 
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| HEAL & SONS 


L Bedroom Furniture 


These squares should find a place in every store-room, being invaluable 
for making soup at short notice or improving stock. They will keep good any 
reasonable length of time and are packed in neat boxes containing 6 & 12 squares. 


ONE 6? SQUARE 
WILL MAKE A PINTAA HAM 
OF STRONG NUIRIVIONS SOUP 


ALSO 


LAZENBY’S SOUPS 


IN BOTTLES AND TINS. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Ltd., 18, Trinity St., LONDON, S.E. 


l}QVEEN-ANNE*G* EARLY: 
| GEORGIAN: MAHOGANY: 
*BEING - REPRODVCTIONS: 
-&+>- ADAPTATIONS: OF : THE: 
>BEDROOM: FVRNITVRE 2OF; 
tTHE: EIGHTEENTH: CENTVRY: 


A Booklet containing Photographs 
® Prices Free on application to 
pie Ak SON: 
TOTTENHAM COVRT ROAD. W. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


BELFAST. 14. 


And 156 to 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
} TWO PRIZE MEDALS PARIS, 1889. 


Collars, Gentlemen’s 4-fold, from 4/r1z 

TRISH 
| Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 
5/11 per doz. 
Shirts, Fine 
COLLARS, CUFFS, |." 
5 J Long Cloth, 
canines with —_4-fold 
& Price SHIRTS pure Linen 
| Lists AND 8 Fronts, 35/6 
| 


per 4-loz. (to 
Post Free. measure, 2 - extra). 


.—Old Shirts made good as new with good 


No Smoke. No Smell. 
No Glass Chimney to Break. 
Great Heat from little Oil. 


Barler’s Ideal 
Oils : 


Can be Removed Permanently and Safely only by ELECTROLYSIS. 
All statements to the contrary are untrue and misleading. 


| erials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for xt 
14/- the 3-dozen. wt 

N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and In- r f Y 1er oO AN 
guiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. a AY 


the Premier Authority, with the widest experience on this 
important subject, employs the most successful and anti- 
seytic methods in existence, many of them her own inyen- 
o 250207070797 020207 0202070202010 202020 202020, tions. Approved and recommended by the highest Medical 


Authorities. Consultations and adyice free; ppetsonally 


11 to 5, Saturdays to 1; or by correspondence. 


29, Old Bond Street, London. 
POSITIVELY CURES 


Dublin: 39, Grafton St. Liverpool: 35, Bold St. 
Gu UERERS Melrose Fyn QUITE Sure 


Capetown:, I8, Strand Street. 
Neuralgia it will be best to have a 


Mrs, Pomeroy'’s ‘* BEAUTY RULES,” the standard work on 
“Care of the Complexion,’’ helpful and interesting toevery woman, 

so-called cheap cycle? Better 

Backache read the B.S.A. Handbook first. 

Headache 


gratisand POST FREE all the world over. 
B.S.A. CO. Ltd., Birmingham 
Feetache 


All Bodily Aches 


“Ly mr Solid Silver (Hall Marked) and 

NA He Ht fine quality English bristles. 
) NEW DESIGN HAIR 
BRUSH, 9g inches long, 


| 7/9 Post COMBS TO 
# Free. MATCH, 2/9. 
Price 1/14 and 2/6, of all Chemists, & Co., Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, 
F050:0:010101010,02010,030 earnaeses Mrecctotete LAMBER i! ° STREET, Bi vGHAr 


WG 57 


(a 


RG OvLs 
TN ua 


@ AFTER THE BATH. 
Cleanliness, Convenience 
and Comfort. 

An ideal Sanitary Stove for neat 
Halls and P. ges, warming Bed- 
rooms and Bathrooms before dis- 
robing, also for maintaining an even 
temperature in Sick rooms, Nurser- 
ies, Conservatories, &c., as well as 
many other daily uses and cases of 
emergency. May be moved from 

room to room as needed. 


Improved central draught Burner 
with removable Oil Fount and Au- 
tomatic Indicator. 


80,000in use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prices from 21/- to 60/- 
Descriptive Booklet Free. 


J. FOOT & SON, 
(Dept. O.H, 15) 
171 New Bond St. London, 


AND SAVE FROM 
25 to 33 per cent. 


yD) Post a lot of 
FREE, Postcards, 

Any reader 

of The Tatler 


sending us 
card will re 
return of 
our large Art Ci 


gue, 
containing 1,300 Illustra- 
tions of choice Art Jewellery 
and S' all marked 
lesale rices—25 to 33 
per cent, below Shopkeepers, and 
ranging in price from 1S. to 
No charge is made for Book or Postage, 


6, HALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Vili 
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‘pager 


Price 1s. per Bottie. 


FISCAL POLICY. 


Memoranda, Statistical Tables, and Charts prepared 
in the Board of Trade with reference to various matters bearing 
on British and Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions, 3s. éd., 
by post 4s. 


Austria-Hungary Proposed New General Customs Tariff, 9d., 
by post, Is, 


Commercial Relations with Belgium and Germany. Corre- 
spondence. 5$d., by post 7d. 


Iron and Steel (1901) Statistical Tables, showing the 
Production and Consumption in each year from 1890 to trgo1, 3d., by 
post 4d. 

Trade (Colonies and United Kingdom). Return showing the 


_ Trade of the various. British Colonies and Possessions during each of the 
Years 1890-1900, 2d., by post 3d. 


Trade between the United Kingdom, Canada, and Germany, 
1900, 1901, 1902, 4d., by post 53d. 


Preferential Trade.—Return showing with regard to those 
Countries where we do not enjoy most-favoured-nation treatment, and amount 
of the advantages granted to other Countries, also the amount of British 
Trade with such Countries, 2d., by post 3d. 


Wholesale and Retail Prices in the United Kingdom in 1902, 
with Comparative Statistical Tables, Series of Years (Charts), 2s. 1d., 
by post 2s. 5d. 


Exports, Woollen and Cotton Goods and Cutlery, 1877, 1882, 
1887, 1892, 1897, 1902, 1d., by post 14d. 


Trade (British Colonies with Foreign Countries). Return 
showing for 1901 the Imports from Foreign Countries, distinguishing : 
(4) Imports of Food and Drink, Raw Materials, and Manufactured Articles ; 
and (8) Principal Articles, 2}d. 


Statistical Abstract relating to British India, from 1891-92 
to 1900-01. No. 36, 1s. 3d., by post 1s. 6d. 


Papers relating to a Conference between the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the Prime Ministers of Self-Governing Colonies, 
June to August, rgo2, 1s. 5d., by post 1s. 94, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, EAST HARDING ST., FETTER LANE, E.C. 


CLOUDY 
FLUID 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 


Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 
None Genuine without the Signature of Scrubb & Co. on each Bottle. 


SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD ST., LONDON, S.E. 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 2) 


AMMONIA}) 


BOND STREET STYLES AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Bond St. Fur Co, 


THE FUR SPECIALISTS OF THE WEST END 
hold a Wonderful Stock of the 


Most Exclusive and Original Designs 
in Furs, 


FUR COATS 


STYLES AND SHAPES TO SUIT 
ALL FIGURES. 
Elegant Models in handsome Mole Squirrel (an 
everlasting Fur for wear), Vienna designs, lined 
rich Brocade, and trimmed Embroideries, Tassels, 
&e. 
5 Guineas. 
To special measure same price. 


Enormous Variety of 
SACS, BLOUSES, and the NEW THREE- 
QUARTER COATS, in Persian Lamb, Mole, 
Seal, Sable, Mink, Musquash, &c., &c., from 
10 Guineas 
Upwards. 


Any of our Exclusive Models can be 
copied in every kind of Fur, from 


6S Sinons: 


Our World-Renowned 
Specialité, 


THE 


“ Bond Street ” 
DRIVING COAT, 


Magnificent Motoring, 
Travel‘ing, or Driving 
® Coat, made in tho- 
Mroughly shrunk Box 
Cloths, Friezes, &c., 
lined throughout Rus- 
sian Squirrel, and 
trimmed various Furs, 


Only 7 Gns. 


—< To Measure same price. 
Please note carefully our ONLY address : 


THE BOND ST. FUR Ga 78, NEW BOND ST., W. 


(8 doors from Oxford Street.) 


THE RAT LER 


The superiority of VINOLIA 
is in its lovely effect on the 


complexion. 
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ENLARGED TO ABOUT 1,350 PAGES. 


Price— United Kingdom, §s.; Foreign 
Countries, 6s. ; Post Free. 


THE SHIPPING WORLD 
YEAR BOOK, 


Edited by MAJOR JONES. 


' With a Large Special Map 


Designed and prepared by 
J. G. PARTHOLOMEW, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.R.S E. 


ShowingZATLANTIC ‘‘LANE’’ ROUTES, 
ROUTES OF STEAMERS AND RAIL= 
WAYS, the PRODUCTS, PORTS, COAL= 
ING STATIONS, COALFIELDS of the 
World, and many new Inset MAPS of 
IMPORTANT SHIPPING CENTRES. 


The Work is introduced by a RETRO- 
SPECTIVE VIEW of last year, and 
embraces :— 

I. Customs Tariffs of all Nations. 
Il. A Port Directory of the World. 

lll. Board of Trade Rules and Regu- 

lations. 

IV. Load Line Tables; Sailing Rules: 

Lights; Signals. 
V. Digest of Shipping Laws. 
VI. New Admiralty Regulations for 
Naval Officers. 
VII. Returns of Imports, Exports, and 
Shipping, &c., &c.,' &c. 
And much other useful Information. 


‘“ The Shipping World Year Book” may be 
ordered from all Newsagents at’home and abroad, 


“ The} Shipping World” Office : 
Effingham House, Arundel St., London, W.C. 


GROCERS, 


STORES 


ETC. 


; 
= 

———; 

Po i ° 

=, c=: 


eS SSS SS 
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The “IDEAL” 


—= BACK LOOP NOTE BOOK. 


Can be re- 


Ask your Stationer for 
the Patent Everlasting 


POROUS 
BLOTTER 


AND 


i 


MADE IN FIVE SIZES. 
BINDING. Ao) Secu en net 
Real Pigskin- 1/6 2/- 2/3 2/6 3/- 
i) Real Morocco 1/6 2/- 2/3 2/6 3/- 
i), RealCrocodile 1/6 2/- 2/3 2/6 3/- 
Real Russia = 1/6 2/- 2/3 2/6 3/- 
Real Seal - - 2/6 8/- 3/6 4/- 4/6 


Neat and Flat for the Pocket. 
OF ALL STATIONERS. 


newed again 
and again by 
placing in 
clear fire. 


Plain, 6d.; Post 
Free, 9d. 


Hand Painted, 
Is. ; poet Free, 
s. 3d. 


PAPER 
WEIGHT. | 


a 


Durable. 
Price Lists and 


Press Opinions Free = 
on Application, 


The Everlasting Blotter and Advertising Co., Ltd., 
8 & 9, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Economical. 


METHOD OF USING BLOTTER. 
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moe FOr Smokers of Cultured Taste 


4/9853 1/3 3 S x 

ceria sas | paella 

6/6.83 1/108 25 IGARETTES aRDATH ToBACCO co: 

THE MOTOR CAR INSURANCE CO. ] 
General Accident Assurance Corporation, Ltd., R | S 


OF PERTH, LONDON, AND PHILADELPHIA. 


THE FAVOURITE “SCOTCH” WITH CONNOISSEURS 


No. 555. 


ESTABLISHED 1885. 


London West End Office: 13, PALL MALL, S.W. 


FUNDS AS SECURITY FOR POLICY HOLDERS EXCEED 


£500,000. 


Send for Motor Car Prospectus, giving the rates and all particulars. 


Near the British Museum. 


ESMOND HOTEL, 


1, Montague Street, 


Russell Square, London. 
Telegraphic Address—‘t AGROUP, LONDON.” 


THE ASSOCIATION of DIAMOND MERCHANTS JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS.L’ 
6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. W.C. 


WEST END BRANCH _THE DIAMOND MERCHANTS ALLIANCE B. 68 PICCADILLY. W. 


THE LATEST | 


FIRE, BURGLARY, AND PERSONAL ACCIDENT ALSO COVERED. 
F. NORIE MILLER, J.P., General Manager. 


NOVELTY. 


? 4 Water 
SS Ors 
Fine Diamonds, 


Jan. July 

Garnet Ruby 

Aug. Ring set with Fine Brilliants £24 15s. 

Feb. } Saae ne ‘and r Whole Pearl, £105 
Amethyst Pearl and Diamond, Rings in 
Mar. } ) Sept. Stock, fron £5 to £500. 
Blood- ji { Chrysolite 

stone | ey ox Oct. | purchased all my | purchased all my 
April » 4 P 
Diemond ee Opal | Jewels upon credit on Jewels upon Credit, on 

or Nov. +“ ‘ ” 4“ 4 ” 
Senclite Ad The Times The Times 
May mee System of Monthly Pay- system of Monthly Pay- 
Finerald va Turquoise ments, at Catalogue ments, at Catalogue 
Po reate ; at Cash Prices, from the Cash Prices, from the 

oD} luced ; tt Enamelled and Beauti- zt . : sk 

fully Mount ain eka with melielGeins which signify the Natal Association of Dia Association of Dia 
me onth, as Brooch or Pendant, from £10 10s. to £15 155+; | mond Merchants, Ltd. mond Merchants, Ltd. 
according to value of gems, or Mounted in Gold with Box and Glass 
at “back for Hair, Birth-stone in Loop, only £3 38. including 


Miniature. Surrounded with Pearls, £5 5S. 


omy 6 7, 
ore Fa "Ae;c4 ang - 


rT 
amon d Neck 


° 
VALUE IN LON? O. 


\s0 
let, also forms Tiara, 236+ C® 


— =} 
SF Diamonds, same price. 2) 
Z ' . » J 3 
18-ct,Gold s) ag {a ° = 
Goi Ball MOY Be oa he. ret » S hae 


“New Tie Breoch convaining 
44 Diamonds! £6 
GEA 


¢ SO YWAd AS \ Scarf Pin, (ay 
(somo TIGR 15s.6d. WS 


£5,000 worth 273 a Sp. AY a Se 


of Second- ad > ey. Sig « 
hand Jewels é Q Br 5 CEN oS SoM anietels 


SF ~ 
. g . yy » y a € : jer Sterling Silver String Cas 
Write for Special @ @ ? ¢ ' Write for Special snd Seises TS, cre by 3} in., 
4 in. bye 2B 


j £1 15s. 
nn Book Case, in. Illustrated List. Illustrated List. 
Telephone 5178 Gerrard) 1939 Central. Telegrams—“ Ruspoli,” London. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE QD THE FINEST IN THE WORLD4000ILLUSTRATIONS, POST FREE. - 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


he second number of Mr. James Milne’s Book Monthly, published by 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co., is even better than the first. It is a,capital 
record of the book world, and there are special articles of peculiar interest. The 
best article in the first number was an interview with Mr. Faux of Smith and 
Sons ; the best article in the second number is one on Byron and the Murrays, 
a very pleasant interview with Mr. John Murray concerning Lord Byron and 
the new edition of Byron’s works. It is described in the sub-title as containing 
“new light,” but I find nothing in it that I did not know before. That Lady 
Dorchester inherited the executorship of Lord Byron, and how she came to be 
the executor of Lord Byron, is probably known to all who are interested in 
the subject. But ifthere is no “new light ” there is at any rate much pleasant 
chatter of a kind that will be interesting to a large public that has not taken 
special interest in the question. Then, again, Mr. Murray’s drawing-room in 
Albemarle Street has never been photographed before ; we have here a capital 
illustration of the room with the historic fireplace in which Byron’s journals 
were burnt. There is also a very clever photograph of Mr. John Murray in his 
office in the same number ; altogether it is a bright and readable sixpenny- 
worth, 
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(Ox RG Craneycrow, by George Barr McCutcheon, was published serially in 

the Sphere, and it is an excellent story. George Barr McCutcheon has 
madea greater reputation in the United States with his Gvaws¢/ark than he 
has here, but it is easy to forecast that his fame will increase on this side. The 
publisher of the book in England is Mr. Grant Richards. 


{es week I bragged of my discovery of two charming books that I had sead 
in newspaper form ; that is to say, /r. Woodhouse’s Correspondence in 
the Pilot and Fabulous Fancies in the Westminster Gazette. Yet another 
good book comes to me that I had discovered as a serial; this is Bavde 
of Grand Bayou, by John Oxenham (Hodder and Stoughton). I first read 
Barbe in Munsey’s Magazine and set my heart on its serial use here, but I 
found that Mr. C. E. Chambers of Chambers’s Journal had been before me, 
and it appeared in that publication. Now we haveit asa book. It isthe best 
book Mr. Oxenham has written and one of the best stories of its kind—a 
well-told story of adventure on the coast of Brittany. 
eorge Newnes has published yet another volume of Mr. Jacobs’s, a volume 
of stories which a large number of us have read in the Strand A/aga- 
zine. They are issued under the title of Odd Craft and make a pleasant 
companion volume to Many Cargoes and the other books. This volume is 
dedicated “‘ To my early editor, Jerome K. Terome.” CAKES: 


tat 


w/ 


FOR OUTWARD APPLICATION. 1/14 and 2/6, of all Medicine Dealers, and from Boots’, Day’s, and Taylor’s Stores, 
The 2/6 size holds three times as much as the 1/1}d. size, and both hold 25 per cent. more than any other oil for outward application 


Free Sample on application to GYPTICAN OIL Co., Ltd., Fleet House, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


vo. e. Piano Prize Competition Coupon, 1. «. 


THIS GOUPON-INSURANGE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


2 WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Chief Office, Nos. 36 to 
5 44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide owner of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket 
if such owner shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's passenger train in which such 

owner is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season ticket-holder, or trader's ticket-hoider. 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
(a) That such death result within one month after the accident; (6) that such owner's usual signature shall have been written in ink, in the space provided underneath, before the 
accident ; (c) that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation at its Chief Office in London within seven Cays alter its occurrence; (d) that medical certificates and other 
information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the same by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over sixteen years of age, is 
: limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week of issue only. 
This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the ‘‘OczAN AcciDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, LimitEp, ACT, 
1890,”" Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 
The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a premium ‘under Section 33 of the Act. 
Chief Office of the Corporation. 
Week of issue, from November 11, 1903. Signature 
It is not necessary for an Annual Direct Subscriber to si this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, as suc u 
insured under the terms of the same for the period during which his subscription subsists, 


A Print of the Act can be seen at the 
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A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge 


HEWETSONS |rimir 


2 Z = 
7 : = : INDIE 


FOR 
CONSTIPATION, 


Hzemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Gastric & Intestinal 
Troubles 
67, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, 
(Corner of Castle Street), LONDON, S.F. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 2/6 A POX 


BENGER'S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, 
INVALIDS, and 
the AGED. 


BENGER'S 
FOOD has ™% 


gained a world- 
wide reputation— 
not by extravagant 
or sensational 
advertisement, but 
by the constant 
recommendation 
of those who use 
it, and of medical 
men who know its 
value. 


A TypicaL HEwerson INTERIOR OF OLD EXAMPLES, 


FURNITURE DECORATION 
FURNISHING FABRICS 
PARQUET FLOORING 
PANELLING, @c. .. . 


“« Distinctive Furnish.ng,’ a Booklet Large Catalogue containing Schemes 
OIE of Simpler Types of Hewetsons’ New and Estimat s for Completely Furnish- 
Productions in Cabinet work, Post Free. ing the Hume at stated sums, Post Free. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


z 2 : SPECIAL REDUCTIONS DURING REBUILDING. 
is sold in: Tins 


Post Free, in Tubes, 11, 


by Chemists, &c., TEMPORARY ADDITIONAL SHOWROOMS. CIMOLITE SHAVING SOAP, 1/4 Sticks. 
-- See that the Trad Mark, Name, and 

everywhere. as a Aires’ are on eee far and 
<i lo not be persuaded to wtke Imitations. 

213 (cornser se.) 204 May be obtuined of all Chemis 


and >tores, or ae direct fiom 


Tottenham Court Road, London, W. JOHN TAYLOR, Manufacturing Chemist, 


13, Baker Street. Portman Square. W 


nie yen Selecting your P 
baying cy 
Diana & fancy figures for fashionable 

Lhe soundest j 
§ est instrumer 
tone ana “Uppearance, at iby ie 
are known a: 


iano do not be led 


th as reg: 

t S regards 

eusonable prices 
, 


Si 


| THOMAS OETZMANNE C3 


“4 S 
Our own Pianos and all leadine makes at 
lowest cash prices, usual guarantee in eee 
! \ Twenty Guineas. Un Hire, or 


Yeurs Bysteid, trom 1-8. per month 
A standard of purity. 


GREENLEES 


throughout the world for 
upwards of half a century. 


The favourite Scotch. 
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i For a time W 
rs Constipation and Indigestion may give rise to nothing more serious than a distressed feeling or discomfort 4 
AN due to an overworked or impoverished condition of the Digestive Organs, A dose or two of W 
MN y W 
i BEECHAM'S PILLS: 
M\\ W 
a will easily put this right, but if neglected -if the early symptoms are disregarded—what a burden of illness 
WN may be the consequence ! 
AN BILIOUSNESS, SICK-HEADACHE, NERVOUS ODEBILITY, LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES 
MN are all caused by some important organ or organs failing to do their duty properly. No one who values 
AN life can further neglect the warning symptoms, 
A The best and wisest, as well as the simplest plan, is to take a course of 
as BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
MN This wonderful medicine is specially suitable for females of all ages. Every woman 
ps who values health should read the instructions wrapped round each box. 
rN Sold everywhere in Boxes, 1s. 13d. (56 pills) and_2s. 9d. (168 pills). MV . 
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